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LORD DUCIE STRETCHED OUT HIS HAND FOR 


IVA’S QUEST. 


—-O— 


CHAPTER I. 


Most great families boast a secret, a mys- 
tery, a ghost, or a family feud. 

The Ducies of Netherton could hold their 
heads proudly, for they possessed at least two 
out of these necessary marks of grandeur. 

True, no ghost wandered in the long corri- 
dors or haunted any of the princely apart- 
ments of Netherton Chase; true, — 
mysterious had ever happened at the ol 
baronial mansion within the memory of man, 
but no one could be acquainted with Lord 
Netherton without divining a heavy secret 
burdened his mind. 

No one could hear aught of his history 
without learning that, half a century or so 
ago, the then master of the Chase had quar- 
relled with his brother, and sent him forth a 
beggar to wander aimlessly about the world. 

Nothing was heard of the exile. He may 
have died of poverty, hunger, or cold. Nether- 
ton never heard. 
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THE LETTEB, HIS FACE WAS AtHEN WHITE, AND A 


The only thing which made people argue he 
was alive was the vehemence with which the 
instant thé Baron’s son came of age he joined 
with his father to cut off the entail of the 
estate, so that henceforth the broad acres of 
the Chase and its revenues could be willed 
away to whom the owner pleased. 

But none of the owners had shown any 
disposition to disinherit their kith and kin. 
The son, who had joined in cutting off the 
entail, died at the age of sixty, leaving all he 
had to his only chi'd, the present Lord of 
Netherton, a man a little over forty when our 
story opens, handsome and fascinating, as 
had ever been the Ducies, but with the marks 
of a great sorrow written on his face, and his 
dark eyes only brightening when they glanced 
upon daughter. 

The Honourable Miss Ducie was the darling 
of Netherton and its neighbourhood. 

She had that subtle gift of winning love 
which can neither be bought or sold. She 
was the prettiest girl in the county and the 
special pride of her father's heart. 

He~ mother had died abroad; no one, in 
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BLUE LIVIL TINGE HAD QOME TO BIS LIPS.) 


fact, knew much about Mrs. Ducie. She died 
before her husband came into the title. 

The heir was travelling about when the 
news of his father's death reached him. So 
uncertain were his movements that the letters 
urging his return did not reach him until 
after his father’s funeral. 

In fact, the old lord had been dead nearly a 
month when the new Baron drove up to 
Netherton Chase, bringing with him a three- 
year-old child, whom he introduced to his 
servants as his daughter. 

Gerda Ducie grew up the sunshine of the 
stately home. No one ever crossed her will, 
and yet she remained unspoilt. 

Even the mancuvring ladies who would 
gladly have seen their daughters console 
Gerda’s father for his wife's loss never ques- 
tioned the child's charm ; never a harsh word, 
never a cold glance, lighted on the girl’s 
head. 

No one knew aught concerning her mother. 
The peerage gave her maiden name as Travers, 
but omitted all mention of her parentage. It 
was generally understood Lord Ducie had met 
her abroad and fallen violently in love with 
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her, his father's displeasure preventing, his 
bringing his bride»to Netherton, 

A lovely: June morning, when, the summer 
sunshine fett full on the white walls of Nether- 
ton, giving them a strange golden radiange,, 
A breakfast-table laid for two ; Lord-Ducie’s 
stuiely head at one end of the table, at the 
o.her his.daughter’s winsome face, 

Gerda at this*time was seventeen ; next year 
she swas tovbé presented to the Queen and 
make her debut.in the great world of London. 
Now shé was only a simple, unsophisticated 
girl, refined and intelligent as became her 


birth, but artless.and.éree from-all knowledge,} of 


of evil, ignoranted sizas-e littherehiiduy, 
She wore loose: white. dregs. fastened a ty) 


avergion topeeple or things wh@.are destined 
to de us hamm,: 

I believest igfalse labour to try.4o.0vereome 
an aversion so conceived. Often and often 
thoy-are daj thfulewarpings, and,;if;foljawed, 
would’save us’ pain. 

Gerda, as shegorted: theJetters, held one in 


ted with musk. od peculiarl 

scented with musk,. an. odopr. 

agreeable to her:-- The writing was sma fia: | 

singularly -distinet—evidently a lady’s hand. 

Gerda, who knew her father’s correspondents 

as_well.as.he did—who of 
ivateseeretany. for hi 
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ruby-coloured #ibhomateher throat. 
of the meditimehéightee 


taken as @ eo ny A ine Ee | 
to the Daeiesis 


She hadxs» 
wild-rose-bloomypa, 
brown eyes irk dark. 
hair, & duaky -broweay 2: ® sort of -D 
= pitas ge a 
loose:knot.- 


It was a very sweet: face ;. 
hinge 


featuresin i emda iecpevnce te 
oan = was. apne 9 seem coy eal 
soft; brawn piney mw ay 
spizited-and eheerfak:by 
had yetsomething,efiw 

Nurse Brown; who 
tions of «thei: 
tions, de¢ 
cause } Shete ree ro 
a «re . 





Lord Ducie 
‘“« All henamil y were superstitionsss I knows 


her. motheretold,.me.once I showldtruesthe:) i 


ange IL broughtmy. wife homeo Wether 
ton.” 


‘‘ Bat-yommever didibring her.’’ 


‘‘No,-butworthet weirdeprophecy I might} 


havedone,”” 


‘‘ Papa, you never:speak of ~her, and I have} 


"so longed to. hear-about her-| 

* Have-you-2?*™ 

“She was my own mother—my very own, 
and yet alk know aboné her is her- name, and 
that she died when I was born.” 

Lord Ducie shook his head, 

‘* Not when.yon born, Gerda. She,lived till” 
you were 4weyéars.old.’ She was the loveliest 
creature-the world ever saw—thesweetest and 
the best-and she was.mine.”’ 

Gerda’s eyes. were full-of tears. . 

“Tf“I ‘could only. remember, her—if yon, 
would only show me,her picture,.papa !”’ 

“T yever had one, . She had a strange aver- 
sion to: its being taken., Think of the love, 
liest face; . the, sweetest, voice, the . noblest 
heart you can imagine, Gerda, and you may 
have same faint idea, ef syour mother.’’ 

There was, much more-the gixl would -haye 
liked to ask, but Lord Ducie turned. the ,con- 
vergation pointedly .by asking whether the 
postman had arrived. 

Gerda looked through the French windows 
and,.saw him, coming up. the terrace. steps.-| 
She .went, out-and. took;the,.bag from him. 
Putting it beside her father, she unlocked it 
and took, out its contents; her daily. task,ever; 
since she eould read 

I belieye. myselé, meee firmly; in, presenti< 
ments, . 1 believe thatioften in, this cold- world 
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rsanyone.could baye-for i : 
Sha fels. annoyed.at. h a 
Je ‘Hana laiier ya me ange 
is scented dike.e 


1 benging: totter, tter;-Gerda:” 
anes They-bad - better saye their scent 4 
F the-chariby,” said Gerda, simply 4 ‘bn 

don’t believe-it’s thate. The» postmerkadsy 
, bute there is .enotherym : 
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* « Better. not.  [t_is‘sueh® 
you have forgotten the flowers for to-night: 
A few guests were to dineat Netherton that 
evening—old familiar friends, from whom 
there would be no need to exclude Greda, 
though she was.atiliconsidered not:s out? >< 
Unsuspicious as 2 child‘ thengirl aceepteds} 
her father’s answer... She. took ap. ® basket,-a 
paragol, anda pair. of garden gcissora. 
Lord, Ducie.could hear, her-singing softly: to: 4 
herself .as.shewent down the terrace, stepa. 
He buried his.face.:in-hishands and.greaned 
when. ho. was,suxe the.sound could, nedenee | 
reach his child}+ +nay)& short 
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st! hichskilled you vs al t00, hard for 
me.™ whole lifetis wreeked. T eawpatho 
meanest seryant in my house, the poorest 


ingen om my estate. My life is one long, 
aunting dread, one ceaseless fear. I have 


hee rare tosBlqavenisto tuke me lee The 


averted the blow thus far; bat can I do so 


ya t-Must it notfatt 

darling with its weight ?,”’ : 

or took up the letter which had so tortured 
. He-longed to. know its contents, and yet 

it oo his fear was 8 stronger than aught 


the envelope 
ed, a8 dad anspected, an 
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again and again ; 
Ae hme ot 
by-one. 


Ttwas 


tara be torect 


excuse it. Thplast frag- 
: yey th rose: and paced the 
eT tangent 


ell these years ; ‘pat: 
done? Barton would be quite 


2S 
tonto! coming here, and demanding to see 


Mr, Winter. I suppose I must go—but I won't 
see her. We parted once for all the last time 
we met. I swore then I would never speak 
another word: Zo her, and I mara tokeep my 
oath. I must go. I shrink from it with all 


my heart, but I see no other. course. I must 


go to London to-nighd and,dowan by the first 
train to-morrow. i get-to Hornsea be- 
tween-five andiaix y it is: the.only;thing: todos. 
Oh, Gerda!” 
Whether, it was, hia wifetor danghter: whose. 
with: sueh: Wey known Ofis:: 


b broke from-him, such. enly utte os the ,soundy of thatwnama;: higiface 
sob bri on, 8 BS & Man, utters.;;only a a t £ 
en " softened. ightness shone 


in the ornellest.pain.. 
Then,he rk BPy the. much-acented .:letter. , 
in his. hand, and,Jeayving all bis,.other,.corres.| 
spondence, went. aff sto, 5 pai pallas.dowse 
tha < biiaie, locked. the doar, and. threw. himeelf | 


® ghair.. 

“The rt tohide, his, deelings.was,relaxed, | 
then; he made no attempt to keep.hig, maska< 
The perspiration, stood on his brow.like great, 
beads; thé veins of his templesteod.out like 
thick purple cords, 

“Pj -years/’ he.amuttered-to himself," 


« fifteen -years of. weariness and »suspense ||: 


Ohy.Gerda, « butvfor- 1 child's: sake show» 
gladly would I have» 





of ours we have. from.,Heaven, an, instinctive 





. But fon: the;:baby-girk yon gavemed shouldi 


strangely—a say-cf br 
out from thegloomswhith hung over: him: 

“ Wihile:I have Gerda what matters 2. We: 
twe.cam bearnexilevevemsif:it sisotogesherse I / 
could tell the ehidd:I went abvoad for shear sake: - 
—langnagesand. that. Well, if ed eanen ss 
would-be forher sake. I ¢anitcsnysoannal >, 
about the languages.” 


dight at, the, daon;:he camposedy his: 
tsaghare Aa v@ smile,,.and pdasisteds chisi 
a 
» howstrangepoutools 4: ' 


« Tigin treubledyGendes!, 
“ Aboutswhat2?) Papas I know. something, 


my burden -downt } has happened--some sorrow. has eometoms’s" 


“ No.’ 
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Tt was truein letter if iotin spirit; nothing 
had happened,-nosorrow hdd come to him. 
Thé trial which lay so heavily upon hit was 
none wthing.. It had“ happened” béfore ever 
he.was Lond Dutic; and. as to sorrow coming 
to hit: he had sipped it'well-nigh to the dregs 
before’ Gerda-ha rned to speak, 

“ Then — ry it?”’ Gein . 

‘*T am obliged to goaway." y we have 
never been apeapanl wake I brought*you here, 
and now I aur foteed fo leave you."’’ 

The. girl, looked frightened, . Thére was a 
pleading entreaty in her.soft eyes. . 

“QOH take me with -you, papa: Yon can't’ 
mean to leave me behind.!” 

“  must,my child.” * 

Must! “Hé'was'a man of grest-wealth., He 
had 15 business cares to’ engross him—no re-. 
lasions whose name she had ever héard.: No" 
wonder that the girl whose wishes had ever 
been his first thought was awestruck to hear 
him say he must leave her. 

“I will be.no trouble,”, ‘she.whispered 
‘ Yéti know if ‘You ara going. to“ ses someone 
who is poor TF could ‘leave ‘Lucy ‘at home., I 
cam-manage.quite well without amaid.;-or-we 
might stay ae the hotel white you went on to” 


our. 3 
¥ Friend fit “was-no-such ‘tie -as. friendship. 

which impelled Lord Diicie to visit Yorkshire, 

but he-must not*tell-even this much ‘to his 

daughter...” 

“ My Gear child; it is impossible. *I am.going« 
to seasomeone who .is ill, perhaps dying: «,I 
shall have'to'travel all fight, and it is a long, .| 
long journey; Gerda... Do’ not make it harder 
for-me!”*' 

She shdok his coat-sleeve with a half-caress-. 
ing gestnre, ~ Sh8 put-her sweet face downto 
his as he satin his largeoak chair.. 

‘Twill try to bear it; but ‘you will coma 
back’ soon?’ OWT papa, don't stay yaway <a 
day longer than you can help?” 

“ Not an hour, Gerda, darling:;; W6é will hot 
mention my journey:to our friends,” * 

“ Won't ‘think it strange?” 

“ They might ‘feel. uncomfortable -if ‘they. 
knew :I proposed travelliig sby night—might 
fancy the dinner-party was to blame. No, it 
is better fat to'say nothing...I can:catch the 
eleveno’clock train:frém Nétherton nicély." 

‘‘ And: wher shall fou:bée home, papa?” 

«“ Lét mesee;this“is**Tiésday;. Don't’ 
expeot'me before-Saturday,but if f possibly” 
can getchomesooner I will.” ” 

“ Four: long:,days!’” murmured. Gerda. 
‘‘ Well, ‘they: will pass somehow,*and oht how 
I shall 160k forward to Saturday !\* Papa, I do’ 
believe f shall Goant-the hours” 


Hé sig! 

“IT have-not “made: “you unhappy then,” 
Gerda 2°""" 

“Uni } You; papa? Why Thiveevery- 
thing Et want,andi- when you" are at hoine I 
have nothitig left to-wish for !’’ 

“Ttis a grave lifé. fot you—no mother or 4 
sister=+shuf “up-with ‘a sober; middle-aged 
father.’* 

“Don't call. yourself. names,” said Gefda; 
looking ‘at him fordly:» * it do I want 
with anyone elsé so-long as I have-you?:"’” 

‘“‘ We have our lives to spend. toyether,.dar-: 
ling,” ‘paid Lord Ducie,* tenderly: ‘ Four. 
days-are’ but a fragment; andryetI grudge ; 
pss» away °from~you>” It “is our first part- 
in ” 

re hé could have»guessed all that was 
to pen throug 
hate bubelaenty ‘half ‘the results ‘of ‘his jour- 
ney to’ Hotnsea—rest assured ‘he would ‘never 
have left Nétherton; he would have remained 
at his child's side, andvlet.M#.<cBarton invade 
the Chase to seek for Mr. Winter if he 
pleased. 

Thére was'a'strange shadow: over Gerda all. 
through-that'spring day. She went'about the 4 
gardens, she sang:to“her:father*in ‘the after-* 
noon, ‘she ‘falfilléed’ all ‘thelittlé*duties which: 
came to’ her as mistress~of his ‘house; but-all 
the*same a cloud hang over her. 

Thére was a sadness in her smile} and when 


ht'that: parting—if he. could | 


receive her guests,.old Lady Pierrepoint, who 
had. known. the .Ducies befoxe the birth of 
Gerda’s father;"and béen: friendsiwith them 
all her life, could.not help exclaiming;— 

““ What bave you done: to Gerda, Bertram? 
Shé looks like’a pretty littlé ghost t” 

My.lord@ trembled.; A “ghost. had come,to 
hing that day, the ghost of bygone days. He 
did not like-thé ‘word applied even iin jest to 
his daughter. 
‘* Tt isethe heat,” hé said, quickly. ‘‘ You 
know, Lady -Pierre: t, the Diacies. are of 
northern origin’; thé summer weather always 
tries us!” “a 

“ Bat Gerda.is-not.aDueiel” said the 
dowagery blandly.... ‘‘ She has nothing in com- 
mon.with then,” 

Lord... Dacie.. turned:+pale,;as death. | He | 
looked: so put out that the:good.old lady added, . 
testily, — 

‘“« You..are not:.vexed. with :ane, - Bertram ? 
Why,.1 have heard you say.a dozen times she: 
takes after her mother ; that-is-what-I meant. 
-She.is.a Ducie.in refinement and goodness, but 

notin feature.”’, 

| Bertram: emiled ;: he felt orelisved... With 
his..awful secret*he was prone .to “inrpute: 
=" to words their speakers never dreamed 


It was a pleasant little party, just six all 
told. ..Lady, Pierrepoint and Six James—she 
was so much the managing. partner’ in the 
‘matrimonial firm..that .hersname always led 
the. van—the Rector and..the:- Doctor, tried: 
friends of..the-housejof Dueie:». Everyone yet 
knew. as little..of Bertram’s «inner: life and: 
his.miserable. secret as though ‘they were: the 
meresh:st oe 

Dinner was:not.a spun-out, lengthy cere-: 
mony.;, when dt‘; was--over the «gentlemen: 
lingered over.their..wine, and«Gerda played 
her sweet;.dreamy .pieoes..ini:the  draaving- 
room, while her kind old friend refreshed her- 
self with a little nap. 

But. the moment:the ladies.-had..left the 
table.it was.easy:to-see- Lord Ducie’s compa-: 


4 


nions..lost their. ease... By: oue..consent): the} 


three.gnests. drew. their chairs closer 'to ‘the 
table, left their wine untouched, and: seemed 
afflicted by some extraordinary “hesitation. 
Dr... Sturgis i yet. Mr. Green ; 
the Vicar in his turn gently mudged Sir James's 
. elbow ; each of the three seemed aware sonie- 
thing important had.to be touched upon, and 
eaeh seemed.eager.one.of the others should 
undertake.the task, .. 

It fell to.Sir.James:;he.was the: oldest. of 
the trio,and the-nearest to their host in sta-> 
tion... He gaveva little:dry cough, tried. hard: 
t look unconcerned, and at last said, rather 
awkwardly,— 

‘* Ducie; do-you believe in ghosts ?.” 

Té.do the Baronet justice::he «had not once: 
heard-his.wife compare Gerda to one of those 
little-believed-in personages; He! was quite 
innocent. that the word: ghost’? had already 
been. named «4o- his: host. Bertram. Lord 
Ducie. stared*at him;7and;: unable to: guess 
anything «from:.the»-old»:gentleman’s face, 
answered his question by another, 

:“ What on earth do you mean ?” 

‘“ [—I.-wanted to know. I ‘have always 
. asserted. there:were. no such things ; a mouth 
ago [ would have. staked my:life: upon it.» I 
would have scoffed at anyone who hud dared: 
to tell me.he had seen a ghost, but: now: ” 

Lord Dacie understood Sir: James had:no: 
thought of him and his seerets,. but was 
honestly asking the question as one who wants 
information. .. The relief.was.so great that the 
peer smiled as he ssid, kindly, 

“ From your manner, Sir James, I should’ 
almost fancy you had,seen -something ‘of the 
supernatural order yourselfi'’: 

Sir James rubbed his head: affectionately 
with.one finger; the top of is was completely 
bald and very shiny. Sir James suffered a per- 
fect martyrdom every summer from the attrac-. 
tion this shiny crown offered to flies ;:when- 








at seven she stood in the drawing-room ‘to 


ever he entered a room one would be sure to 


. derstand. 


“Ttunk I havé&. Ll amsure-t usveoif one 
once admits. there are such things,” 

“T. don’t believe: in, them,’ said ‘Dr. 
Sturgis, staunchly; ‘‘ bat-I think Sir James 
has.had enough to turn his-brain.’’ 

** Enough to convert any but a Christian,’ 
said: the Vicar, ..piously, ‘Christians can’t 
believe in ghosts.” 

“ Then I can’t be a Christian,” said poor Sir: 
James, knocking. an extra troublesome fly: off 
his head and sighing... ‘‘ I can’t make it out, 
parson; I am :seventy-five,and I've been to» 
church regularly all my life. . I don’t pretend 
to be better than my neighbours, but I don’t 
think I’m worse.. Why. should this awful 
calamity have overtaken me ?.’’ 

‘* Indigestion,” said.the Doctor, -suecinetlys 
‘*you know you like a good dinner, Sir James, 
and a glass of wine after. it. My impression 
is all your sufferings may..be, traced to sup- 
pressed gout in the stomach,” 

“I'd live on bread and water,” said.Sir 
James, ruefally,:“‘if I thought, that would 
end the sufferings.””’ 

‘‘But what-has your suffering to.do-with 
ghosts?” asked Lord Ducie. ‘I don’t un- 

d ” 

‘“*T have wanted to tell you for days,’’ said 
Sir James, plaintively...‘‘ Honestly, Bertram, 
I think the suffering ought to be yours; not 
mine, since you are Master of Netherton 
Chase.” 

' | «Tet me hear the whole story from the 
beginning,’’ decided Lord Ducie.- ‘‘ I am sure 
there is a story, and I fancy you all- know the 
ins-and-outs-ef it except: myself.” i 

‘“« You-won:t be offended.? ” 

‘Not the least-in the world,’ You are all 
three too old-friends for thait.’? 

“‘ Of course you don’t reniember yout great 
uncle? How should-you; when: it’s fifty years 
turned since he was-sent away?” 

‘I was forty-eightdast birthday, so I can’t 
remember the cireumstance ; but there is an 
old servant here» who':wasmy nurse,’ She 
remembered: Rupert Daciev~ As‘ child: she 
was full of his wrongs, and I think she’told 
me the story so-often'I feel'as if f had wit- 
nessed the whole seene.” 

‘You know why he-was'sent away?” 

“ Certainly. He:wasrin love with a Catholic, 
and-my grandfather hada horror of all Papists, 
as he called thems Then; Rupert's beloved ' 
wae below himin rank; her father was in 
trades). The old Lord~swore’ no shopkeeper’s 
daughter: should: ever‘enter the Chase. He 
bid Rupert-choose- between her and perpetusl 
exile.» He chose the first.’ 

‘* And has never been heard: of since?” 

“The last assertion sounded ‘more’ like 
question. 

‘‘Never. The yearafter Rupert wont away 
my father came of age. helped Lord Dacie'te 
cat off the entail, and:married. I am’ quite 
certain nothing: *has*ever’ been known’! of” 
Rupert’s fate: Weralways thought he* wae 
drowned at sea, but there was no proof of it. 
Anyway; no word ef him has ever reached‘ 
the Chase. Hadhe died the night he left-his 
family would not huve been less troubled by 
him: I have heard my father regret that -he 
cut off the entuil: His uncle being dead, ag 
he said, it was of no advantaye, while the risk 
to the estate if there’ came ‘an ‘improvident 
Baron was fearfak”’ 

‘* Them you honestly believe Rupert dead?!” 

“I believeshe died within two years of 
leaving Netherton, but I huve no proof of it,” 

Sir James bent a little forward. 

“Tf he died, Ducie, it. wus-by violence,-and 
his spirit cannot rest; and walks'aboat.”’ 

** Nonsense! ”’ ; 

_ “It id sdlemn-earnest:* Forthetast three 
weeks a figmie hus: paced up’ and: down ' the 
chestnut wvenue, which, as you know. is where’ 
your grounds joimmine. Thatfigure, Bertram, 
is Rupert Ducie’s.’”’ 

‘“« Ib cannot be.’? 

“Toisas. . 

‘ Suppressed gout,’ muttered the Doctor. 

‘“* Want of faith,” corrected the Vicars: 





pursue him, 


Rather a harsh judgment to my thinking 
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since surely if Sir James erred it was by 
excess of credulity, not by doubts. 

‘*My dear old friend,’’ cried Lord Ducie, 
taking the Baronet’s hand in both of his, ‘‘ you 
must be mistaken. It is fifty years since my 
great uncle left Netherton. If he were alive 
he would be past seventy.” 

“ Seventy-four,” admitted Sir James. ‘‘ He 
was just a year Older than me. Well, Bertram, 
I can only tell you what I have seen—a figure, 
the image of my long-lost friend. I scoffed 
like you at first ; now I am convinced Rupert 
met with a violent death, and his ghost 
appears ‘to me to urge me to avenge his 
murder.” 

Sir James was the mildest and most pacific 
of men. The idea of his avenging anything 
was almost absurd. Bertram hastened to 
cheer him. 

“You forget, Sir James, you haven't seen 
my uncle for fifty years. I don’t think you 
could recognise him after such a time, much 
less his ghost.” 

“ You don’t understand,” said the old man, 
with the despairing firmness of those who 
won't be “persuaded. : The ghost has not 
altered in the least. I assure you I could 
have thought it was Ru as he looked when he 
went away.”’ 

Lord Ducie was at a loss. 

‘*Can anyone be playing the ghost for some 
evil purpose ? ’’ he suggested at last. 

“ Hardly,’ said the Doctor, calmly. ‘In 
that case they would appear to you, Lord 
Ducie, or some member of your family. Sir 
James himself insisted on my viewing the 
apparition from his library window, and Iam 
bound to confess I saw a handsome, gallant- 
looking man enough, pacing up and down, 
wrapped up in a dark cloak. Never having 
met yonr ancestor I can't speak to the re- 
semblance. I believe myself it is some young 
suitor enjoying a nocturnal stroll.’ 

“Then why is he dressed in the style of 
fifty years ago?’’ demanded Sir James. 
‘* Why is he the image of Rupert Ducie?” 

“Have you seen the apparition, Mr. 
Green?” 

The clergyman shook his head- 

‘‘IT never tempt Providence, my lord.” 

‘‘Nor I,” said Sir James, defiantly. “ It’s 
Providence does the tempting. I’m sure I 
never asked the — thing to show itself to 
me—it came of its own accord.” 

“I think, Dr. Sturgis, I had better take 
you to see my uncle’s picture. An excellent 
painting had been finished just before the 
quarrel, It was never allowed to be placed 
n the gallery—old nurse Brown keeps it in 
iher room, and guards it jealously. It will at 
least enable you to endorse or contradict the | 
fact of the circumstance.” 

The four gentlemen went upstairs. Nurse 
Brown, supping off hot tea and toasted cheese, 
welcomed them respectfully, and showed off 
her treasure with eager pleasure. 

Not a word did the Doctor say until the old 
woman, at his request, had gone to fetch a 
stronger light, then he turned to Lord Ducie. 

“Tam forced to admit there is a resem- 
blance.”’ 

‘‘Resemblance!’’ cried Sir James, indig- 
nantly; ‘it’s more than that—there’s the 
very cloak that’s in the picture, and the self- 
same gold laced hat! I tell you, Ducie, if that 
likeness could be taken from its frame and 
wheeled up and down the chestnut walk it 
would be the twin-brother of what we saw 
last night.” 

Lord Ducie started. 

Nurse Brown had returned unheeded, and 
entered the room in time to hear the last 
speech. 

The old woman clasped her hands in fright. 

‘“Who says he walks?” she cried, her old 
voice quivering with emotion. ‘‘ Who says 
my own young master can’t rest in his 
grave?” 

“No one has said it, nurse,’ said Lord 
Ducie, kindly, ‘‘ but there are certain strange 
appearances in the chestnut walk that——” 


“It was his favourite place—many a one of 
those young trees he planted with his own 
hands. My lord, there’s been foul play, and 
his warning’s fulfilled.” 

‘*Nonsense!’’ said her master, sharply, 
‘“‘ we have no proof of their having been foul 
play, and poor Rupert gave no warning.” 

‘*He did, my lord; he did, indeed. When 
they'd saidall there was to say, his father and 
the young master, who came like your own 
father afterwards, Mr. Rupert he just raised 
one hand to Heaven and spoke. I heard the 
words—many’s been the time they’ve rung in 
my ears since.”’ é 

“ What words?’’ 

The nurse assumed a defensive attitude 
suitable to a young man, raised her eyes to 
Heaven, and spoke solemnly. There was some- 
thing dramatic in her attitude, and her words 
oma not but impress her hearers. The half 
century seemed fo roll back, and they could 
fancy the young man in his pride and strength 
hurling his last defiance at his brother and 
that brother's son. 

‘“«* You bid me choose between love and pride, 
between the honour of keeping my word where 
it is pledged and the baseness of breaking my 
pledged troth. Well, I choose love, I choose 
honour. Come wealth, come poverty, come 
success or failure I'll cleave to her who has my 
heart.’ 

*** You'll rue it!’ cried his brother ; ‘ rue it 
to your dying day.’ 

“** Nay, say rather you'll rue it; you who'd 
drive me away as a felon, you who oppose my 
wedding an honest girl will live to see your 
own pride brought low. A marriage lower 
far than mine shall smear your scutcheon—a 
folly worse than mine shall blight the life of 
a Lord of Ducie. As I give up all for love so 
will a Master of Netherton live to rae the 
day when he brings a wife for whom he has 
no love to be mistress of the Chase.’;’’ 

A long silence. 


“That has never been falfilled,” said Sir 
James Pierrepoint, slowly. ‘The only 
mistress of Netherton since that prophecy 
was uttered was your own mother, Ducie. 
You don’t need me to tell you your father 
worshipped her ?"’ 

“No.” 

‘Your own wife, Gerda's mother, never 
crossed this threshold.” 

** Never.” 

‘** And you are the last Master of Netherton. 
Unless you should leave your estates to an 
alien the prophecy can never be fulfilled.” 

‘** Besides,” said the Vicar, severely; “ it 
wasn’t a prophecy; it was the threat of a 
foolish youth, driven wild by grief and pro- 
vocation.” 

Mrs. Brown bridled. 

‘* T¢’ll come true, sir,”’ she said, confidently, 
‘*not in my time, perhaps, maybe a hundred 
years hence, but my bonny boy’s words will 
come true, right enough.” 

‘‘Ducie, you are absolutely trembling,” 
said the Baronet, kindly. ‘Come away; at 
least we have told you our suspicions. Per- 
haps the next time I see the apparition in the 
chestnut walk you will let me send to summon 
you.” 

‘‘T shall be glad,’”’ clearing a lump in his 
throat, “but it must not be this week, Sir 
James ; I shall be away till Saturday.” 

** Away?” 

The request was natural, Lord Ducie so 
seldom left his home. 

* Aye, on business.” 

* And Gerda?” 

They were going downstairs now, had just 
reached the drawing-room door. 

‘*Gerda stops here ready to welcome me. 
It is our first parting, poor child, and she is 
rather downhearted.” 

‘* Let her come to us.”’ 

“A thousand thanks, but I would rather 
she stayed at kome. I may be able to return 
sooner, and home would not be home to me 
without Gerda.” 





He was interrupted. 


They never asked when he was to start, 








they took it for ted he wuld go early the 
next morning. They took leave early. 

By half-past ten Gerda and her father were 
alone. Five minutes, and Lord Ducie had 
changed his evening dress. The dogcart was 
at the door, his portmanteauinit. He turned 
to his child, and no effort could prevent his 
voice from breaking. 

‘“* Heaven bless you, Gerda!" 

She clung to him with a half-sob. 

“ How I wish ie were not going!” 

‘“‘ Saturday will soon be here.” 

* And you will come then without fail ?gOh, 
papa, I couldn’t do without you longer than 
t t ” 


‘* Darling, I hope to be with you before, but 
at the very latest I shall be at Netherton by 
five o’olock on Saturday. You might drive to 
meet me, Gerda?” 

“T will.” 

“* Good-bye.” 

‘“* Good-bye.” 

And he was gone. 

Not until she had gone to her own room did 
Gerda recollect he had given her no address. 
Whatever happened she was powerless to 
write to him. She knew nothing of his destina- 
tion, save that London was the first stage.”’ 

‘But it is nonsense to be frightened,” 
breathed the girl, hogetaly. ‘How many 

eople are separated for weeks? What are 
Ce days? Nothing will happen in them; 
bes mas papa will very likely be home on 

riday.”’ 

The time dragged heavily to Gerda. She 
had no news of her father. Wednesday 
seemed to her of fearful length, though she 
spent the afternoon at Pierrepoint Hall. On 
Thursday she was at the Vicarage. Friday she 
stayed at home, hoping for her father's re- 
turn. He did not come. 2 

Saturday at last! Oh, how she longed for 
five o'clock! How the morning dragged! 
Anyone who has waited in eager anxiety for 
the return of a loved one can tell. 

Gerda hurried her maid, admonished the 
coachman, cheered up the ponies, and got to 
Netherton a full hour too soon. A whole hour, 
sixty minutes—3,600 seconds. Would they 
ever go? At last, when her patience was utterly 
exhausted, the ot = to tell her mee 
train was si q itha ing anxiety 
she could ant wamaeitied, wit ey | of faint 
sickness at her heart, Lord Ducie’s daughter 
stood on the platform as the train rolled 
slowly in. 

Netherton was not an important station ; 
there was only a halt of a minute, then the 
engine dashed onward in a cloud of smoke, 
and then passengers were left looking after 
their goods. Gerda had been in front, at the 
extreme end of the platform. MHastily she 
retraced her steps; eagerly she watched the 
little knot of passengers and their friends. 
She saw no one. All seemed a mist before 
her eyes. Only one fact was clear to her— 
her father had not come. The extreme limit 
fixed by himself for his absence had passed, 
and she was still alone. 

‘* When is the next train from London ?”’ 

How faint and sad her voice sounded to the 
station-master |! 

“This is the last to-night, miss,” he said, 
respectfully, ‘‘and Sundays none run. There’s 
another before nine o'clock on Monday morn- 
ing.” 

Nine o’clock Monday morning! Forty 
hours of suspense. Gerda Ducie leant back in a 
corner of the carriage as she was driven home, 
and wept bitterly. After seventeen years of 
sunshine her troubles had commenced. 


(To be continued.) 








A Pzascop Weppixa.—A practice called a 
‘“‘peascod wedding” was formerly a common 
mode of divination in love affairs. The cook, 
when shelling green peas, would, if she chanced 
to find a pod having nine, lay it on the lintel 
of the kitchen door, and the first man who 
nee was supposed to be her future hus- 
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BUT NOT OUR HEARTS. 


—o— 
CHAPTER XIX, 


Tue following day Opal set off for Dene, 
accompanied, to Max’s intense disgust—for he 
had intended to escort her home himself—by 
the American. 

Lady Dorothy was quite willing that Spragg 
should take charge of her niece, for she hadn’t 
much faith in Max, and thought he wouldn’t 
— to make love on the way if he were so 
minded, and she didn't doubt he would be to 
euch a charming companion, and she knew 
that it would pain Opal. Soshe gave a gracious 
consent to the elder man doing chaperon. 

The journey was pleasanter to Miss Vane 
than she anticipated. Money does wonders ! 

The saloon carriage, engaged, they had all 
to themselves; the tables were strewn with 
papers, books, comic journals, and heaps of 
roses, while some gay-plumaged birds, going 
to the aviary at Temple Dene, were hun 
about ; two or three splendid rugs were 
over the seats, and Mr. Spragg’s pockets were 
full of the most delicious bon-bons, which his 
fair companion was quite young enough to 
enjoy thoroughly. 

Then he talked most interestingly of other 
countries, and as she listened, turning over the 
leaves of the illustrated papers, she forgot her 
horror of him, only to remember it with a 
fresh fit of shuddering as the train drew up at 
Evesham, and in rising to get out she looked 
~ him, and found the dark eyes fixed on her 

‘ace. 

Mr. Sp "s carriage was waiting, and he 
insisted on driving her over to the Rest, a pro- 
ceeding to which she very much objected, feel- 
ing that she would ws have preferred 
jolting along slowly, in one of the ramshackle 
station flies, to bowling swiftly over the 
country roads behind the high-stepping bays. 

But no choice was allowed her, and after a 
few feeble words of refusal she found herself 
reclining on the soft cushions, at the Ameri- 
can’s right hand, and being stared at by all 
the folk, high and low, that they met. 

It was quite a relief when they arrived at 
the thatched house, and the boys trooped out 
to give her a noisy welcome, followed by Ruby, 
and then by Mr. Vane, who greeted his neigh. 
bour warmly, and bestowed a Judas-kiss on 
his daughter's cheek. 

‘‘Had a pleasant journey?” inquired the 
arch-hypocrite, 

“Very pleasant,”’ returned Spragg, lookin 
at O L or Seemed shortest I've oe had.” : 
«« We came by the express,” she explained. 

“I see. Come in and have a cup of tea?” 

‘Thanks, I will,’”’ he returned, to Vane’s 
delight and the girl’s disappointment, espe- 
cially Ruby’s, for she wnanel to hear the news; 
and all, with the exception of Bertie, Bob, and 
Biackie went into th drawing-room, where 
tea was presently brought by Jenny. 

‘* Enjoyed yourself, my love?” queried the 
master of the Rest, after a time, with an ex- 
cellent assumption of parental affection. 

“Very much,” replied his eldest born, 
wrenching her eyes off Billie’s pale face, and 
looking at him. 

‘A great deal of gaiety, I suppose?” 

“Yes. We went out nearly every night.” 

“Indeed? Then I should say a gay and 
fashionable life would just suit you. The roses 
bloom as brightly as ever, eh, Spragg?”’ 

“Quite as brightly, and as beautifully,” 
agreed the Muinmy, with another admiring 
glance at the object of his affections. 
oat ane ‘Opal I should like a fashionable 

ife,”” F 

“* Oh, yes, you would,” interrupted her father, 
quickly. ‘ You are just the sort of girl for it, 
and I only regret that my position forbids my 
indulging you with all the gaiety and enjoy 

— you should have, and would certainly 
; .:) ” 


father’s cold eyes, did not dare to disagree 
with him. 

‘* Your daughters will probably have a chance 
of bein’ indulged in that way before long.” 

“ How?” inquired Cope. 

** Lady Dorothy thinks of takin’ Westcourt 
from Sir Humphrey.” 

‘ Indeed !”’ he rejoined, not feeling altogether 
well pleased at this piece of information. 

“Yes. She has commissioned me to inquire 
about the terms, &c., and probably will come 
there abort the middle of July.” 

“Ah! Then we shall be quite near neigh. 
bours? ”’ 

‘** Quite; and I have no doubt that her lady- 
ship will er-tertain freely.” 

** Neither have I,”’ answered the other, with 
a little laugh. ‘ She will fill the house with 
young people, and keep them going at tennis, 
dancing, and such-like amusements from morn- 
ing till night.” * 

‘Just so. And your daughters will be able 
to participate in the fun?”’ 

“Yes, and to bother me for money for 
finery,” muttered their amiable parent, as the 
visitor rose to go. 

‘IT say, what a swell you are!” cried Bertie, 
later on, when they were in the den, discussing 
weak tea and butterless muffins. 

“ Quite like a princess,” shouted Bob, touch- 
ing the embroidered flounces of her pretty 
white gown. 

“ That cost a small fortune, I should say,” 
announced Ruby, reflectively. 

“‘T believe it did,” agreed her elder sister ; 
“and some of the other things aunt gave me 
were very costly, and now I shall have no use 
for them, or very little.” 

“Oh, yes, you will.” 

“ How ? ” 

“If aunt comes to Westcourt you may be 
sure she will want us to spend a good deal of 
time there.” 

“TI suppose she will. But you must go 
mostly, Ruby. It will only be fair, after the 
long holiday I have had, and then—I prefer to 
remain at home.” 

“And dream of Paul?” put in the other 
mischievously. 

‘* Yes, and dream of Paul.” 

‘** By the way, how is he?” 

“He was quite well the last time I heard 
from him.” 

“‘ And when was that?” 

** About a week ago.” 

** You will be expecting another letter soon?” 

‘* Yes,” 

“What is the matter with Billie?” she 
asked, a moment later, in a lower tone, glanc- 
ing at the child, who leant listlessly back in his 
chair without making the smallest attempt 
to eat the unappetizing muffin on his plate. 

‘“‘Nothing much,” returned the Duchess, 
carelessly. ‘‘ The heat has tired him, perhaps.” 

** He looks thinner than when I went away.” 

“Do you think so? I can’t see much 
difference.” 

‘“‘ You have not noticed it, perhaps, seeing 
him every day. To me it is striking.” 

‘Certainly, he does not look very robust, 
but then you see that can’t be wondered at, 
for, being delicate, he requires much more 
nourishment than we can possibly give him.” 

“ That is it,” and rising, with a heavy sigh, 
Opal went over to the little fellow, and, taking 
him on her lap, sat near the open window, 
through which stole in the cool evening breeze, 
laden with the perfume of mignonette and 

sweet pea, and gave him a packet of Mr. 
Spragg’s chocolate that he devoured hungrily, 
while he listened to the oft-told tale of ‘‘ Jack 
and the Beanstalk.” 

The quiet uneventful life at the Rest ap- 
peared strange to her for the first few days, 
and then she began to feel the restfulness of 
it,.and to enjoy the walks she took over the 
Dene levels, accompanied by Billie and Tark, 
the latter of whom was noisily rapturous over 
the return of his young mistress. 

Then came the news, brought by Mr. Spragg, 





This was said for the rich man’s edification, 
and Opal, meeting a meaning look from her 





that Lady Dorothy had become the tenant of 
Westoourt, andearly in July she arrived there, 


and sent over at once for her grandnieces, wha 
obeyei the summons, and strolled over with 
Billie to see her ladyship’s new habitation. 

It was a charming place—old, time-worn, 
picturesque. Had originally been a cottage, 
to which. had been added several rooms, all 
built in the same quaint fashion, with case- 
ment windows, enwreathed in roses and honey- 
suckle, deep window-seats, low ceilings, oak 
wainscoting, and on its high-peaked roof was 
a thatch over a foot deep. Then there was 
a garden around it, old-fashioned and lovely, 
with marjoram, and lavender, and love-lies- 
bleeding, and sweet William, and many other 
antadiluvian flowers, and cosy arbours, vine- 
trellised, and cool, tempting places to take tea 
in on hot summer evenings. 

“What do you think of my hut?” asked 
Lady Dorothy, after she had taken them on 
a tour of inspection, from the garrets to the 
cellars. 

“TI gness your cabin is a pretty one, real 
pretty,” returned the Duchess, with a twinkle 
in her eyes. : 

“Ha! ha!” laughed her relative, shaking 
her finger at her. ‘ Good thing for you Cope 
isn't here. He'd teach you to mimic his 
dearest friend.” 

“Exactly; but you see he isn’t here.” 

‘* At which you are hardly corry.” 

“ Am I to speak the truth?” 

‘Of course,” chimed in Max, who was 
lounging in one of the window-seats, eyeing 
his cousins alternately. “ We always speak 
the truth when we are in Arcadia.” 

‘Is this Arcadia?” 

“Doesn't it look like’it?” and he waved 
his hand towards the meadow, where the kine 
stood knee-deep in the clover, patiently wait- 
ing to be milked by the rosy-cheeked dairy- 
maid, and at the pond where the ducks dis- 
ported themselves, and the dove-house with 
its cooing inmates, and the cocks, and hens, 
and other rural sights. 

** A little, perhaps.”’ 

‘A great deal, I thik.” 

‘Opinions differ.” , 

“ Quite so, and we are waiting for yours 
with regard to the absence of your father.” 

“Then, if I must tell the plain, un- 
varnished truth, I am unfeignedly thankful 
that he is not giving us the honour of his 
company on this occasion.” : 

‘Hear, hear!’ laughed her ladyship, 
rattling away with her stick on the polished 
boards, and making a hideous dim. ‘She's 
her own father's child, Max, her own father’s 
child though, for all her candour.” 

“I don’t doubt it for an instant,” he re- 
joined, quietly, meeting Ruby’s stare of in- 
dignation with cool effr ntery. 

** Like sire, like child.” ad 

«I hopeI only inherit some of his qualities,” 
she cried, quickly. 

“ Aunt seems to think his mantle has fallen 
on you entirely.” 

‘That Iam sure it has not,” she retorted, 
fiercely. 

‘“‘ That remains to be seen.” 

** By whom, pray?” - 

“Nobody in particular, everybody in 
general.” A 

“Pooh!” and with that expression of con- 
tempt and disgust the Duchess walked off to 
the garden, where she was quickly followed by 
Billie, and more leisurely by Max, and the 
three soon lost themselves amongst the currant 
bushes. ; " 

“ Now, Opal, what's the matter with you? 
demanded Lady Dorothy, sharply, when they 
were alone. 

‘* Nothing, aunt.” 

‘* What do you mean by nothing?” 

“ Why—that—that - aunt,” she stammered, 
blushing. 

‘Don't tell me,” with a wave of the stick 
in the air, “that you're not fretting aboct 
something. Your eyes are heavy, and your 
mouth droops. Now out with it. What is 
it?” 

“T—I—am — rather anxious — about — 





Billie,’ she faltered, thus adjured, which 
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was partly true,, Yet it was.not her. anxiety, 
for ,her ,little brother. alone that gave sugh a 
wistful; look ,to the lovely eyes, such .a . 
curve 4o.the beautifal monuth., 

There was. another.cause for.those signs,and. 
the cause. was.that.for.six,Jong. weeks she had 
received-no letter {rom .Panl, and thedaithful,, 
tender heart was.aching at this neglectc.. 

“Humpht The child, does. look. delicate. 
Bat,,yon.shouldn’t worry yourselftoo.mneb; 
about that. He'll grow stronger afters time, 
and.while.I remain here. you,shan’t wantsfors 
— eggs, and chickens, oranything else yous 
want,’ 

“ Thanks, dear.aunt,.. How.goed.you,arel.”’ 
she ejaculated, kissing the.withered cheek. 

‘‘Stuff! I'm not,good. at. all, I’m,ay 
thoroughly selfish,old woman, for I neyergive 
a farthing .to.thoge.I don’t like, only +o my, 
pets, because. it gives. me. pleasure .to., de.) 
Therefore you see my charity is a misexg! 
sham,” 

“I avon't hear .you.say. that... To.usdt has, 
been very real.’’ 

‘‘Nonsense--nonsense| There,goout with 
you,to,the arbour. Fellowes hag pnt.the,teas 
there,”’ and together they ,wenb:to the;ving,.. 
trellised bower, where they. were joined bythe, 

others»and.hada merry meal, which, they all 
enjoyed, even down.to.blasé Max, whadayughed 
like a schoolboy, agehe,ate: tha, cream, and | 
plums, and waited,on histais companions. 

But he.enjayedithe walk, to. therest..ini.thes 
maonlight after ,better,.for, Opab.wasdeanings 
on his army and. be. could, look..at. hep facey. 
and listen to her voiceswhen,, she» sp 
which..was seldom, for hex, beart wastu 
that,other,.night,. nearly. a year. agor ~ = 
Paul. bad seen. her and, Ruby home after-thein, 
visit to Temple. Dene... And pweet.and bitter, 
memories thronged;so quickly.that the tears. 
rese,.to.her eyes, and;she was.glad, thatthe, 
broad-brimmed hat ,she..wore,.bid the pearly, 
drops from sight, under itedriendly shade., 


CHAPTER XX, 


Tux long.summer.days,wore on, and ¢till 
no news of. the absent suitor reached the Rest. 
Opal bore her., sorrow. silently, ,and_ hoped 
against hope, though sometimes a chill, fore- 
boding would creep into her heart and, check 
its warm beating; a foreboding she. hardly. 
knew of what, but still her faithful love made 
her feel that something must, haye happened. 
to Paul to keep him, thus silent. 

She could not nurse her -grief.i in solitude,.i in, 
silence. Neither Mr. Vane,nor Lady Dorothy, 
permitted that; and, despite her, reluctance, 
she. had- to attend teanis-parties, fétes,., 
archery-meetings,, picnics, and other, enter-. 
tainments, invitations, for,which were, now 
showered on them, owing chiefly to, her lady- 
ship’s influence. 

At Westcourt a gay party..wag assembled, 
consisting of the Dake and. Duchess. of, 
Pescara, Lord Monnt, Severn, Miss Bexoir, 
Mrs. Davidson, Colonel Lonsdale, Miss.Ruby, 
Vane, and many other fashionables. 

Opal had persuaded her aunt that. it gvas 
Ruby’s. turn, and, so .escaped, a visit.she 
dreaded, for she knew.. Mr. Spragg was.there 
almost ‘dajly, and feared. Sin Ivors, might 
appear algo,, Bat the, latter, was, conspicious , 
by his absence, haying gone off to America in. 
diegust at the non.suceess of hig love.making,. 
and to escape the Duchess Jos¢’s reproaches, 

Still Opal was not free from the mummy's, 
society, for,she met him at various entertain- 
ments to,which her father escorted -her, and-| 
he often called at the Rest for a quiet chat 
alone with her, but she. ayoided. this, by 
having Billie, who was not well, enough ito. go 
to.schoo], always. with her. 

Vane was far from pleased at the statg.of, 
affairs. He would have liked the millionaire 
to speak out, and give him an opportunity of 
ordering Opal to give up her lover and,.marry 
him ; stall, as. Mr, Spragg said nothing of -his. 
admiration, and only looked it, he was power, 
less, and chafed at it accordingly. 





“‘How I wish that pauper Chicherly was, 


out,of, the way!” he. muttered,.savagely,one | 
morning, as he took up the paper, and:cqme., 


sad’ menced to.pe 


LUSE sity. 

“ By Jovel?” ‘he..exelaimed,, tem.. minmtes-] 
later. “ What luck! She.issfree+” ang@ he 
re-read.a paragraph stating onag ory alam 
had-foundered in a gale at 
rescued, and heading the lstabthessloshwres. 
Paul Chicherly's name. 

‘“‘T mnsté ell;her.at onee.. Ofcourse,there 


wil). bee few.teaxs..and.moans,and nee she.| Baw. 


will recover her,,spinits,and.marry.,Spragge 
Marry-Spragg}. What duck—-whatducki; The 4 
coast.clear for him!” 

And_the.selfish..man, without a moment's 
hesitation, flung. back, the -baize;door, and. 
senate the. den, .where Opal was. sitting, with. 


ie cs ‘have news for, you,’ he, said, salir vener 
enough,.but nnable to. keep a prays ob 
|. tion out of his eyes. 

‘* News;”’ she snidclooking. at him amazedly, 
**of what?” 

“ Of Panl.’? 

“Paull” shecried, springing, to:hex feekn| conscio 
while every vestige of. colour,fled,frem,,her. 
face.. “Panl4 Whatotchhim? ¥ 

‘ He ia dead,” returned, her-tathery coallys. 

“No! no!” sheghrieked.in agonised. tones, 

“Yes; drowned. when. the, Juno. was 
wrecked,?? 

‘It is false !’’ she cried, fiercely... 

‘‘ Nosit is true,,’ and.as shexead.the horsible 


look.of triumph. in,his eyes, she.fell, forward 


without 2 word, life. and. feeling, arrested by 
the awinlness, ofthe, shock ; lay.so.still;. w 
such:.a deathly. face, that, Vane, thought she, 
was dead, and sh 

Billie screamed in such e fashion. that Jenny 
flew to the den with lightning speed, 

They flung cold water-on her,face, and Yene 
fetched some brandy, from the, librarys, and, 
tried to force a few drops between her.glenched: 
teeth,, but ineffectually. 


“« What.canuwerdo? 3 he ,exelaimed;, in;real. 


alarm... 

“Send for the doctor, surr’: retugned 
Jenny. 

‘““Who can I send? You cay} Jeayedher,. 
None of the boys are hereg.save Bilkies" 

‘© You ha’ better go yourgelf, vis 

“IJ” he; ejaculated, in bienk,as tonish- 
ment. “I could not possibly walk coe” 

‘Then missie runs a good. change..o’.dgin’. 
She looks mortal bad.” 7 

** Deuce take .her .fainting)’’ muttered sher 
amiable .parent, ‘and all for «a wretehed 
penpes efellew. Wish.the, boys.were-here,.or 

uby,’ 

“ Are. yous nob.agoin’, surr??? demanded, 
chosksbead,. looking). up;, from. her,fruitiess. 
occupation, of, chafing the cold,.limp,hem dg of, 
the prostrate irk, 

«Ng, certainly not... I intendto-—” 

“Then I shah, l’menot.agoin'ste:see ‘er - 
dig without Jelp, as. others,as:ain’t seem te 
like te do,” and she rose to leave the fooma 

“Stayt” cried herpmaster.. ‘‘ Yonanustn’t 
leaye your,mistress..” 

“ Will ae go.then?.” 

“I suppose.t myst,’ reluctantly, “ Wishes 
to. Heaven Mad. gomeone tosend }’” 

“ Well, ye see,.yo. 'aventanyone,.saxe.me,.’ 
but,,as she spoke there avas.a..clatter pf hoyse’s 
hoofs .on,, the., gravel., path, . and..a.minnte 
later.. Mr. Spragg stepped throug the,long,; 


French wiadow. into.the den—a habit he,bad,| 


adopted.of.Jate,.coming jn. Ta a i 4 
ik; 7 as «him. sure,-of. finding .the,.girlyhe 
sought. 

oO Cleod, Heayen, Vane, what, is, the 
matter?” he exclaimed, as hia Auten on, 
Opal, whose,bead Billie was supporting 

“My daughter has, fainted, thatisalk? he. 


outed: loudhy, for, helpywhiley | 


jhrough the ae and gave Jenkins a 
urried jorder,; which sent tho man-fly ing off 
s hard as the powerful roan he rode could 
, while his master, ne OT to the ram- 
ackle stable daox, returned .to.the den 
a Tay been-long ike ite? ” he asked, 


Lens he-continned,;:allihis 
oe pent-up love showing now—nowthatehe 
helpless.. 
“Of + course, ify yous think» it» would, be 
‘ Ldethink so,’ andrhe lifted-her tenderly, 


nd -layed -hers-on» the sofa, arranging.the.. 


pillows ander.her ;head,;and; smoothing ae 
peecelastaring.cinggnet hain fromothewh 
' ton ahat mere -tonohithrilled:himd His 
ins} Facaumngelncebemelion seinalentanlguak 
passion. and anxiety,.as he hung ovex:ber~ 
“Tg demanmecuhs forsit? ’’ he, queried x 
plrcanbiien afterxhe+had« vainly nied: by 
chafing and. rubbing .her, temples. te-.restose, 


Consciousness... 

“Yes «—no,— that:—is-—noseah+.capeoy)?’ 
stammered Vanex. 

“Abd.” said. the American, . with <a. quid, 


| glanee st.himy. “ What do, you:mean, by! no. 


real cause?’”’ 
“7 meanpthatsshe.is:over-sensitine,, and 


that thedeath of a — ought.net really to 


affect hex s0-dee : 
“ AcfriendicA girl friend?!’ 
4 Noy. 8 many. nifaet,’? withsa .desperate. 
aie 


d, this smoming thet: young. ; 


<was drewned,” 

«Paul Ghicherly y* 
6 Yeu. The. Juno» was. wrecked0ff the 
Braails, andyseveral: of :the, offiners, and. gnew 
were Josie)” i 

“Fs pee,” veal Campa ‘“«T» supposes Misses, 
Vane aaurns @40Ver. 

“Hardly that,?? returned the other;.quietly,, 
having. quite .receyered:; Se a em 

and feeling.thet.a few. 





masterea righty: :and6 things semnootia: , 


tamake 
with-the millionaire: 
“+ Ag chill Idven;$here.was.usoma,nonsenso, of 
that tort between:them,’ 
“ Indeedd I had na iddecpenn danghterhed 
x JOWeRe shovels Limight axe: knowa:: hex, 
beanty. ensmaanyr’ 


This: was 
ewand he hastily said,— . 
Ven ** Neither. had mrt Myygials looked upon 


was saiduwithen, stidigtess.thatalarmed:. 


Paul jas.an.elder, brother, clasaed. hims and 


treated him as they did their. owan, Nothing: 
mores, But Opel is,so,.tender, that.thenews 
of his death,has naturally npegt-ber- 

“ Arevyou sure he,.was nothin), mexe,than 
that,to,her,?,’””” The.mummy’s kee) cy es.met 
hie ya @ searabing Jook; which the datter 

and.withons ibe me < 
qnixer, a 
Bis oS asa yan web 
t t WAS BDY, Mgr, Of,; 
ould have-for 





years Ish biddan, the.y opp g waan., 
shabeaties I wouldr Spi ates itt 
stances, bave. permitted, an allipnce, wi 

son of such @man.asd isblake,Chighesly.” 4 


« You, knowof copnse.what an, objectionable. 
person ‘the late. master, of - Temple, Dene 
was?” 


“* Yea3,, lately Iabave.,heardy seme gneer 
tales.’’,- 


“Qneer, tales}? echoed. Vane, wikh;, & 
suggestive of the.shonlders; ‘* is 
patting,jt mildly.  Paul.conld, nok ba, eld 
Tres) ; 8 “ A 

pon le fap ie Sather: and bad acta 
still thenwilluturn.owt, welly, It is 
hag to. din a tame duek ina; er ek a 


or & good son from a dissi 


returned,. blandly,. going. forward sto, welcome. | father}? 


his.guest. . 
‘ Painted |. Have you sent.for.a dogtar 2”” 
“T was just going for.Linton,? 
“Tet me send.the .groom.-. He, will, go, 
quicker.” 
“True; so he.will. If-youdon’s mind.” 





‘Mind!’ Spragg said no more, but dashed 


i That’s.true,t? agreed,the other, slowlg, A, 


puzsled..expression.on, ae face... Lo,teh the 


truth,.itwag,a,sheck jo him ta.find. shat. 


another,man, had admired Opal,..had p 

been her lover, for he did not quite believe 
Vane’'s ., protestations. to the, contrary. . e, 
had appeared to him.go innocens,s0.y outlai 
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that he had beemfuolishenough:to hope..that. | 
her sheart wasquntouched.. Nowsshe wase in, 
doubt. This:fainting,locked.suspicious, and 
he gave an impatient sigh as he-turned tothe 
couch on whichehe jay.<:. 

“ Father, she's dead pl think,’ said Billiesin ; 
a bo sn amen: “ She's: getting,so. 
cold?” 

“You're av little fdoly’ returned ‘‘ father,’ 
roughly, forgetting for a moment:his role-of: 


affettionate» end: tender =parenty. which; he). 


alwaysassumed-for the A merican’s-benefit: 

‘‘ Site - oughtto-be: covered,’’ said’ Sprage,. 
touching theiey ‘hands. ‘ Have: youe- rag?” 

“ Billie, g feteh:a cloak,” 

Obediéntly the. child ‘ran offsand ‘returned 
in a minute with a fur- cloak, which-he-and 
mummy spread‘over-her,;-while Jenny-brought 
a hot-tin to put.at her feet; 

‘T° wish, Ruby,-was -here,;”’ ‘ejacnlated her» 
father, with’an uneasy glance atthe senseless 
girl's ashen -face, 

“Let me.go andfetch her,” said Bpragg-at : 
once. 

‘‘T \conldnttstroable -you,,. Lend=me. your.» 
hoxse,.and I wilkiride over.’ 

‘ By -nocmeans,.. You mushistay-herer, I: 
will” go,’ and. without; further. parley: he; 
stepped into the gardeny;and.untying Bluebell: 
sprang inte the saddle,and set off-at a-terrifie ; 
pace towards Westcourt; ‘ 

He .was.determined.to haye a few: words 
with: Ruby.before her. father.saw. heron: the 
subject of Pank; Chicherly.. 

“ Hope Ruby won’t let him know the trathy’ 
muttered Vane,as he saw him departs 

Bat, he. need»not: have-feared. His second 
daughter: wag equal..to any, emergency, and. 
was quite as-olever.at telling taradiddlesas hes 
himself iwas. 

(To be continued.) 


- = —— - 


HOW: TO* USE: THE:- NAPEINY 


A simple “thing; this. conyenienee of “the: 
tablésmay appear to: be, but«it' has given-rise 
to differences of opinion-and controversies of 
more than -passing moments- 

A contemporary says: One of:bur-esteemed 
ee eee eager 
inquirer-thatit is form-to fold the napkin- 
after dinner—that the proper thing is'tothrow- 
it with negligent-disregard-on-the tablé beside 
the plaite,-as- to:foldit-would ‘be-a reflection- 
on the host, and imply:.a fam#lidrity that - 
would ‘not: befit-an-invited -guest. 

But the thoughtful reader will agree-with’ 








us thet this studied. disorder-is-apt to-bera |. 
great deal more4rying to e fastidious hostess-| 


tham-an, unstudied replacing: ofthe napkin 
besidé the visitor's plate.: 

The proper-thing.is to -fold*the* fabric with 
unostentations care, and ‘lay-it on: thelef§ of 
the-plate, farfrom the-liguidd and coffes;-and 
thus testify to the hostess that -her care-in 
preparing the table had been appreciated. : 

At‘the Court of the Empire-Hugénie was. 
excessively fastidious. Thé-use-of-® napkin 
and’ the-manner-of eating. an-egg.made or 
rained the eareer of a guest-- 

The great eritic Saint-Béeuve was -disgraced . 
and left off the visiting list because at a break: 
fastwith the Zmperor-and Eiipress.at ‘the 
Toileries he carelessly opened his napkin and* 
spread it over hig~knees,-and ‘cut-his“egg in. 


twe-in-the middlé. 
THO iqnette -prescribés >that: the 
haltéfoldéd ha should Tié on the left*knee,> 


tobe useddtine the least-obtrusive:manner in 
touching-the: lips,~ and'thé~egg--was -to-=be“ 
merely broken on the larger end with théedge™ 
ofthe spoon and: drained with ‘its tip. 

Thé*trath*is, that » and invention’ 
push table appliances. so far that-féw can be* 
expected to know the particular convention 
that may .be -consi *good-form in any 
diversified society. 

The. way for-a~person’to do’ is to keep: his 


' THANKFUL FOR» ALL, 


When spring comes.forth:with sunny face. 
And #etsthe brocklets free,- 


And in theix. joyeweet songsters grace~ 


gain each } 
And Flora’s handmaids -everywhere- 
. Their,od’sous-tributes fling, 
And health comes tous im the airy 
I thank God for the spring, 


When summer comes-with brow aglow 
And. breathes upom thescene, 

And all-the hillsiand wales below : 
Are dressed in Jiving green, . 

And countless heapsef-golden.grain 
Are-smiling,o’er thesod,\. 

And herds:manumbered tread the plain,. 
For summer d thank-God.: 


When autumn comes. with.chilling breath 
And.touches.all around, , 

And. bright flowers wither.and taste of death, 
And scorched leaves,seck.the ground, 

‘And birds depart, and.‘ Hatwest.Home?’ 
Rings,eut. from laxgeand small, 

And bright fires blaze and zevels.come, 
I thank God forthe.falli 


When winter comes with angry look; 
And from the frozen north :. 
Summons, her clans to-sesleach brook 
And drive each comfort forth; 
And in her chariot:of snow 
Rides fiercely o’er the sod, 
Speaking the while of wreck and-woe, 
For winter I: thank-God.: 


So with life’s seasons as they: rol}, 


W ) Mayrcome> 
To'saddén or refresh:my-soul,' 
I takethe total-samz, 
Whate’er my daily walk attends, 
My motto:still’shall ‘bey. 
The guerdon -whieh:the Pather sends 
Is‘ goodenoughfor: me. 
I thank:my loving, gracious God. 
F en a ee d 
‘or ' ‘ g rod, 
For, enemies and friends. : 
Inchealith-or-si 
Whatever may befall— 
The sure-outcome.is healing balm, 
And I bless God forall: oa 
2s.:8. 


er calm— 








A FLOWER; OF FATE 
—o~ 


CHAPTER 1X. 


Tue last morning.of the week dawned::. By 4 
the merrew:the De Mortimer-Operatic -Com- 
pany would have-packed their many. boxes and | 
started for fresh i 

Nathaniel De- Mortimer had good reason: to 
be satisfied.:: Every mightvhad ‘seen: Bentley: 
Town Hall crammed-almost-to suffocetion ; 
had seen,-too,the money- box fall to the brim; 
and, what was. better,. he knew-vexactly ‘that 
his-eards-svell played this business would occur 
again and-agein. 
| Vera wae the ettraction.: Hér-indifférence 
to publi enthasiasm, her pride, ‘her wondrous 
voice, her sweet, fair beauty had won its way: 

i ane was clever, dashing; handsome,. 
but she Jacked that strange fascination that’ 
clung to Vera’s every movement,: 

‘* T6' Londen» Wéimustget. to: London,” 
war De Mortimer'’s muttered thought This 
job: only lasts another week,!'then thé’ gold 
mines of Oalifornia won't be'init. A whi 
from the Earl, and Véra.will"get-an engage- 
ment... to-morrow ~anywheére,:. and, by” gad! 
they'll ‘soonfind ‘she’s. worth “her ‘salt. No 
dummy thére;the girl’s’got-the real thing in 
her;+ Curse hert How-I hate her! She 
shows her-contempt too plainly forme. Well, ' 





eyes-open: and when-in -company note what 
others fo. 


that.don’t matter. I’ve got the whip hand, 
as-her ladyship will find. She's underage, 


and if a father-can't control his. child I don’t 
know who.should.”’ 

There..was.a-malicious sneer. on, Mr. De 
Mortimer’s: dark; illdaveured ,features.as hin 
thoughts ran thus; but.no,one,was..by,.to :see. 
it.. He was alone in-his-bedroom, atthe. tiny 
villege:inn making aphis accounts.and calcu- 
lations. 

“ The Earl’s decidedly. gone,’’ he -mused,.ae 
he-closed his: books,.and threw himself‘ on his. 
bed,‘ and-so is the:other chap,.. I don’é 5 

how - like his-looks He’s gok»an,eye likes 
dagger—it goes through, oue,, I> shan’ ‘be 
sorry. to /lose-him ; but 1 imystastiok, to. my 
lords He's my.big-eard—a. great, softy; bus. 
he is. lordyand that's everything in this.life. 


‘I must-play.the parental .dodge— talk to -him 


about my failing health, and what.wauld be. 
come of my onlyy;my-darling.child if I were 
taken.” 

Mr: De Mortimer laughed-softly.. 

That's a sure draw,” he said to himself, a6 
he-filled:his pipe and:proceeded to enjoy bim- 
self,” “I can-see-tbrough ,his lordship, like a 
piece: of~ glass. He's all tenderness, like. a 
woman,, and, Vera is. beautiful, There’s ne 
gainsaying thay)’ ; 

He smoked-on-thoughtfally for.a while. 

‘* Yes,” was his. last thought, as he, settled 
himself for an afternoon doze, ‘I think: I 
sight landmatiast. My pretty Verashall:pilot 
me into.e harbour built of gold,” 2 

Down at Mrs. Watson's lodgings. Vera, was 
bney-packing her- smell, belongings together, 
while Amy sat-and chatted-to:hor.:_ 

““We-had: a. visitor lastnight; Vera,’’ shé 
said, after awhile, during which: time. she 
busied herself by~ assisting. in~ folding; and 
arranging-the numbers of garments; 

‘‘ Indeed,’”” answered. Vera, absently, She 
wag in a strange:state. At.one.moment she 
could have-broken down,,and.cried:bitterly ,at 
leaving Bentley, the; next; instant, she war 
eager; feyerishly-eager to-be-gone. ‘““Any.one 
nice; Amy ?.”’ 

“T think, him; theenicest:man:-on earth.” 
There-was a flush,on-Amyis-face.» “He eame 
to see Tom,’ 

Vera half turned, thew went on» with her 


‘‘ Hes staying at«Beaconewold, ‘and turne 
out tobe e great-friend: of» Tom’s, a Mr. Rex 
Darnley. Such-a handsomeman; and; Véra, 
what.da youthink ?- He has:procured’a most 
excellent post. for: our darling—a : private 
secretaryship at a salary of< three hundred 
pounds.per annum.:. Don’t:'mind:'me crying, 
Tamso happy! This makes such a difference 
to us. As Tom said,.mother® can: have her 
comforts again, and»be» norlonger® worried. 
Aren’t you. glad,dear?”’ 

‘Glad !” whispered Vera, putting her hand 
to her throat to ease'the-pain'in:it,'‘' so very, 
very glad Amyfor yourxsaxke. Wehave only 
known: each other week, but'you have shown 
me more dove-and tenderness than-I have had 
since poor mother went; so:your happiness “is 
mine!” 

“ Dear Véra; I will always beryour friend.” 

Amy cried. affectionately, and she put ‘her 
armeround the other's neck: 

Vera kissed her. e 

Now was explained: they absence’ of ‘that 
dark*face in’ thé audience ‘last night. Vera 
had missed the handsome eyes the instant 
she had-goneon the stage,-and her heart had 
fallen so low’ she played: listlessly; thereby 
provoking a storm of abuse*and ‘curses from 
herfather when she’ had gone off)’ 
Héw’she had’ wronged” him! And what a 
noble spirit his:was1 

‘I shall go for a little stroll, Amy,’ she 
said, hurriedly, when-all her packing. wag 
done. , “I don’t feel inclined to rest this 
afternoon, and I want to say good-bye to the 
village.” 

“ Very well, dear,” Amy replied. 


be late.”’ 





She put on a long velvet mantle— itghed 
been her mother’s, and the afternoon was.chily 


“ When Maggie comes in tell her I shan’t — 
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—and to match this she wore a large velvet 
hat, which framed her fair face to perfection. 

“ How lovely she is, and how good!’ was 
Amy’s reflections, as she watched the slender, 
graceful figure go down the village street. ‘I 
wish she were not going away.” 

Vera walked along quickly. Her thoughts 
were full of Rex Darnley. After to-night she 
would see him rfo more, her life must go on 
in the vulgar, dreary path she had trodden 
these two years past, while he—well, doubt- 
less he would marry, and his wife would be 
of the highest in the land. 

Vera quickened her steps at this thought. 
She scarcely saw where she was going; she 
had taken a new direction from the village, 
and had got into quite a wild, deserted part 
of the country. 

The afternoon, though chilly, was lovely, 
and she gradually slackened her pace; as she 
did so she heard the sound of footsteps follow- 
ing her, and a voice calling her name. 

She stopped. An incline of rough, grassy 
earth sheltered her; she turned just as Tom 
Watson arrived, and flung himself breathless 
at her feet. 

** No, no—let me kneel there,” he entreated, 
as she tried to raise him. ‘‘ You have saved 
me! You are my queen—my guardian 
angel! "’ 

‘*Mr, Watson,” murmured Vera, startled, 
trying to release her hands, “ please rise. I 
have done nothing.” 

“Nothing!” cried the man, fervently. 
“You have given me life and ho more, 
you have shown me how beautiful life can be 
blessed with love. Oh! Vera, forgive me, but 
you seem to have grown into my very heart. 
On all sides I hear of your goodness. Do I 
not knowit,indeed! Listen to me—be merci- 
full Say, at least, I can hope.” 

“Hope for what?” asked the girl, coldly, 
yet not without emotion. 

“That some day you will return my love.” 

Vera drew her hands away, but He seized 
them again, and before she could speak an 
interruption came—a clear, sweet voice from 
above the incline reached them. 

‘‘ How romantic! How touching!” 

The next instant Tom Watson was on his 
feet, and Vera was conscious of the presence 
of a crowd of people, among whom she felt 
rather than saw Rex Darnley, a supercilious 
sneer curling his lip. 

‘‘How do you do, Miss De Mortimer?” 
Lord Vivian pressed eagerly forward. ‘“ Ah! 
Watson, I did not see you.” 

‘May I beg the honour‘of an introduction to 
this lady, Lord Vivian?” asked Lady Anice, 
in her prettiest fashion. 

The Karl presented the two girls. 

“I have longed to compliment you, Miss 
De Mortimer,” Lady Anice said, lightly. 
“You were charming. Do you play in Lon- 
don? I don’t remember seeing you before. 
And, oh! do you, do you ever sing in private 
houses ?—because, if so, you must come and 
sing for us next season. Mustn’t she, Dun- 
moor?’’ 

Lord Dunmoor’s plain face flushed. 

“If Miss De Mortimer will honour us, 
Anice,” he said, courteously. ‘ That is what 
you mean,” 

Lady Anice turned away inwardly enraged 
with her brother, and jealous beyond words at 
Vera's beauty. 

‘Are you walking back to the village?” 
asked Lord Vivian, forgetting even his duty 
as host when beside Vera. 

Rex Darnley beyond bowing had made no 
effort to speak to her, but was chatting to two 
other men, who, with Lady Anice, stood in 
the background. 

One of these men could not drag his eyes 
from Vera. 

“Who is she, Dunmoor ?”’ he asked. ‘‘ Where 
does she come from ?” 

“She is an actress—one of the principals of 
an operatic company who have been perform- 
ing here during the week, Sir Keith,” Rex 
Darnley answered, quietly. 

Every word he uttered reached Vera’s ears, 





“IT am going to rest here, my lord,”’-she 
said, coldly. “I came out to get the air. 
Pray do not let me detain you; I shall not 
return to the village just yet.” 

“Shall we go then, Eric?” asked Rex, 
just turning. ‘Miss De Mortimer really 
needs rest, and Mr. Watson will escort her.’’ 

‘“De Mortimer,’’ murmured the man ad- 
dressed as Sir Keith, ‘‘ the name is unfamiliar ; 
yet something in that face recalls someone I 
used to know.” 

He lifted his hat courteously as he passed 
the slender form in the black velvet cloak. 
Vera bent her head in stately, proud fashion 
to one and all; she did not lift eyes. 

Lord Vivian and Lord Dunmoor lingered, 
Tom Watson had disappeared. 

‘* Are you sure you are not nervous alone, 
Miss De Mortimer ?” asked the Earl. 

‘* May I see you to the village? '’ Lord Dun- 
moor demanded, in his frank manner. 

“ Thank you both very much, but,” Vera’s 
lips were quivering, “I prefer to be alone.” 

Beth men bowed, and in a few moments 
they were striding across to join the party 
going towards Beaconswold. 

Vera stood, as they left her, motionless. 
Lady Anice’s petty insults died before the 
unutterable scorn she had read in Rex Darn- 
ley’s face. 

Gradually she sank into a mound of grass 
and covered her face in herhands. She knew 
at that moment she loved Rex Darnley with 
all her great tender heart, and would until she 
died. 


* * * 


‘The seat usually occupied by Mr. Darnley 
in Bentley Town Hall was filled by another 
rson 


Vera’s eyes, passionate, love-laden, turned 
to rest for the last time on him whose image 
henceforth would be graven in her breast, and 
found him not. 2 

The Earl was there, and beside him a veri- 
table cartload of hothouse flowers; Lord 
Dunmoor, and the two strange men that Vera 
had seen on the heath in the afternoon. 

As she realised that the ing was actual 
and real—that her eyes, perhaps, might never 
see Rex Darnley again—she grew faint for one 
moment; then pride came to her aid, and 
she sang and acted as she had never done be- 
fore. 

‘Bravo, Vera!” cried Maggie, enthusias- 
tically. ‘‘ Youshowed them what you could 
do to-night and no mistake; even the boss 
looked pleased. Oh, my! here comes the Earl 
and the others with such flowers!’’ 

Lord Vivian hurried up to Vera. 

‘** Will you accept this as a small apprecia- 
tion of your wonderful talent, and as my 
thanks for the pleasure I have derived thig 
week, Miss De Mortimer?” he said, hur- 
riedly. 

Vera was in her stage wedding-dress; all 
the masses of her red golden hair hung about 
her in glorious profusion. She took the basket 
of flowers, but pushed aside the velvet case on 
which glittered a diamond bracelet. 

‘“‘ The flowers I will take gladly, my lord,” 
she said, courteously, ‘‘ but the jewels I must 
beg to decline.” 

The Earl’s face flushed, but he immediately 
closed the case and handed it to Maggie. 

“IT have brought one for you also, Miss 
Delane, but as this will be of no use to me will 
you accept the pair?” 

Maggie took them with glistening eyes. De 
Mortimer, in the background, frowned as 
black as night. 

‘““By Jove!” whispered George Druce to 
Lord Dunmoor, ‘‘a slight difference to the 
ordinary town girls—eh?”’ 

“ Rather!’ murmured Lord Dunmoor. 
“Why, Keith, what’s up!”’ 

Sir Keith Moretoun walked up to Vera. 

“What is your real name?” he asked, in- 
volantarily. “* Where do you come from?” 

Before Vera could recover from her aston- 
ishment and reply Mr. De Mortimer pushed 
forward. 

‘This is my daughter Vera, sir,” he said, 





pompously, and a little defiantly. ‘‘Her 
name is what she puts on the bills—Miss 
Vera de Mortimer, at your pleasure.” 

Sir Keith drew back. 

‘‘I beg your pardon,” he murmured, con- 
fusedly. ‘I scarcely knew what I was doing. 
I—she reminds me of the past, that is all.” 

Vera heard all Lord Vivian's farewells as in 
a dream. Her eyes had followed the fair- 
haired young man with his golden moustache, 
and deep, dark eyes as he passed from the 
stage. His abrupt words had startled her, 
till she almost forgot her pain and lost love. 

‘‘ Maggie,” she whispered, as they went into 
the dressing-room, ‘“‘ what was the name of 
that gentleman who wanted to know who I 
was?” , 

“That fellow!’ observed Maggie Delane, 
flashing her lovely diamond bracelets before 
the mirror. ‘I say, Vera, = were @ flat to 
refuse the Earl's present. ey are worth a 
small fortane.”’ 

Vera bent over her flowers, and repeated 
her question. Miss Delane repla her 
jewels tenderly on their velvet cushion. 

‘« He’s a fresh man—never saw him in front 
before to-night,” she said, absently. ‘ His 
name is Sir Keith: Moretoun, and now I don’t 
believe you’re much the wiser.” 

“Keith,” repeated Vera, passing her hand 
over her brow. ‘Keith! Maggie, I know 
that name so well.’’ es bic 

‘Of course you do, my dear,considering that 
poor Florence Keith was in our company just 
before she died,” was Miss Delane’s prompt 


reply. 

Vera thought an instant, and then sighed. 

“Yes, that must be it, I suppose; yet I 
seemed to go farther back in ny memory, 
Maggie. He recalled my childhood—that 
vague, mysterious time I so dimly re- 
member,” f 

‘‘ I don’t trouble to think about my child- 
hood!” cried Maggie, divesting herself of her 
stage garments, and packing them deftly. 
‘It was not so pleasant that I care to 
it back. Make haste, Vera; you have 
those things to put away, and time’s flying.” 

Vera put down her flowers. - 

‘“‘ They will die soon,” she murmured, sadly, 
half to herself. 

“© Of course they will. That's why I say 
you were a flat not to take the diamonds. . 
They won’t die.” ? 

“T couldn’t, Maggie,” said Vera, with a 
slight shiver. ‘‘ Mother always told me to 
refuse presents.” } : 

‘Vera, you are too good to live. Saint 
Vera I shall call you.” 

Maggie Delane laughed, but she stooped 
and kissed the girl as she spoke. p 

‘* Don’t wait for me, ie,” Vera said, 
after awhile, as Miss Delane stood ready to 
depart. ‘I know you are in a hurry.” : 

“ Well, to tell the truth, dear, Mr. Motte is 
waiting for me outside, and as this is the last 
evening I——” i 

Vera smiled at her friend's confusion. 

“There, don’t trouble to explain. Run 
along ; I understand.” 

With a light laugh Maggie drew her far- 
lined mantle around her, and disappeared. 

Left alone Vera stood silent gazing at her 
flowers. 

‘Not a word from him, no good-bye from 
him. Well,” bitterly, ‘I am mad! I shall 
soon be brought to my reason.” 

She removed her dress, brushed out her 
shining masses of hair, ‘and coiled it round 
and round ; then when everything was finished 
—the cart would fetch the I in the 
morning—she turned out the light and closed 
the door. 

All the company had gone; the stage was 
in darkness, only a sleepy carpenter remained 
to see all safe. 

(To be continued.) 
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HILDA’S FORTUNES. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER XXXV. 


A oreat stillness lay over the Castle. The 
night was calm and cloudy, and a young 
moon showed its crescent above the gloomy 
darkness of the wood that bounded the park. 
All the servants had gone to bed, and there 
were only two lights in the numerous windows 
of the great pile of grey stone—one glimmered 
from Evelyn’s room, and the otherfrom the 
sick chamber. 

Hilda was sleeping very peacefully, and the 
nurse, albeit she had showed signs of 
solicitude in the early partof the evening, now 
felt less anxious, and had thrown herself on 
the couch at the foot of the young girl's bed, 
where she dozed intermittently. 

The striking of the clock roused her, and 
she got up to give Hilda her medicine, feeling 
however, rather reluctant to disturb her. 

‘‘It seems a pity to wake her when she is 
in such a@ nice, calm sleep,’ she murmured 
to herself; then the remembrance of the 
doctor's stringent orders that the mixture 
should be taken regularly came to her mind, 
and she advanced to the side of the bed. 

‘‘ Miss Fitzherbert !”’ 

There was no answer, and Mary Goode was 
surprised, for,as a rule, Hilda was an ex- 
tremely light sleeper, and very easy to awake. 

Her hand was lying on the silken coverlid, 
and the nurse noticed how waxen white it 
looked. 

She touched it gently. 

“‘Miss Hilda!” still no answer. Thena 
little louder. “Miss Hilda—it is time for 
your medicine!” 

She waited a moment, a vague alarm taking 
possession of her at this continued silence. 
Again she touched the hand, this time 

matting her own over it. She withdrew it 
immediately, uttering a low exclamation of 
horror, for the heiress’s hand was cold as if 
it had been carven in marble, 

Mary Goode was a woman who had gone 
through many and varied experiences, and 
she did not lose her self-possession, even 
under these trying conditions. Seizing the 
candle burning on the side-table close to the 
bed she held it down so that its light should 
fall on Hilda’s face, and after a close scrutiny 
put it back again, and sank upon a chair, 
covering her face with her hands. 

She knew she had looked on Death, and 
although it was not for the first, or fiftieth 
time even, the sight affected her sirangely: 
= “ So young—so fair!’’ she muttered, ‘‘ and 
for her to betaken and the other left! Oh! 
Heaven is unjust—cruelly, cruelly unjust!” 

As she uttered this impious exclamation, a 
strange dark look came on her face—her 
sorrow for the fair girl on the bed at her 
side had changed into a deeper and less 
worthy emotion. Again the clock struck the 
half-hour, and again it roused her, as it had 
done before. 

She rang the bell violently, then hurried to 
the butler’s room, at the door of which she 
knocked loudly. 

‘*Get up, Simmons, and go for Dr. Free- 
man as quickly as you can!” she exclaimed. 
‘* Your mistress is either dead or dying.” 

No need to repeat her injunction. Simmons, 
in common with the rest of the servants, well- 
nigh adored the young heiress, and almost be- 
fore Mary Goode had ceased speaking he had 
sprang out of bed and commenced dressing. 

After leaving the butler’s room the nurse 
hurried to that of Miss Monkton. 

“What is it?” exclaimed Evelyn, as, in 
answer to the knock, she opened the door. 

Mary Goode’s quick eye noticed that she was 
ghastly pale, but fully dressed, as she had been the 
evening before. 

“‘T have bad news for you,”’ said the nurse, 
in a strange, half-strangled tone. 

Then she paused. 

“Is Hilda worse?” asked Evelyn. 

‘* She is dead.” 


feet and showing a white, 





“Dead! Oh, no, no—you do not mean— 
dead!” 

‘IT mean what I say, Miss Monkton,” re- 
turned Mary Goode, still with the same hardly- 
suppressed passion in her voice. ‘‘ Shall I con- 
gratulate you on your new position as heiress 
of Dering Castle?” 

Evelyn stared at heras if she hardly under- 
stood the meaning of the words addyessed to 
her, then rushed past her into her cousin’s 
room, 

Instead of following, the nurse slipped in- 
side the apartment she had just left, and 
looked about her with great curiosity. 

By-and-by Dr. Freeman arrived, flurried 
and anxious, and unwilling to believe the news 
Simmons had brought him. He found Evelyn 
and the nurse in the sick chamber—the former 
on her knees beside the bed, the latter watch- 
ing her intently, as if she were cn interesting 
study. 

“Oh, doctor! we have so longed for your 
coming!” Evelyn exclaimed, rising to her 
tear-stained 
countenance. ‘Can you do nothing for my 
poor cousin ?”’ : 

She wrung her hands, and the doctor, vouch- 
safing no notice of her, bent over Hilda and took 
her hand. Presently he placed it reverently 
at her side, and turned round. 

“T can do nothing at all,” he returned, 
ee ‘Your cousin is beyond all human 
aid.” 

Evelyn gave a loud shriek and relapsed into 
a fit of hysterics, which was violent enough to 
roquire the aid both of doctor and nurse. 
When, by their united exertions, she was 
restored to some degree of calm, Dr. Freeman 
asked Mary Goode full particulars of all that 
had happened since his last visit. 

‘‘ Things have gone on just the same as they 
usually do,” she replied. ‘‘Miss Fitzherbert 
certainly did not seem any worse last evening 
—indeed, I thought she seemed a little better.” 

“She has undergone no kind of excite- 
ment?” queried the physician. 

‘*None that I know of, but perhaps Miss 
Monkton can answer that question better than 
Ican, for she was with her cousin nearly an 
hour late last night, and I was out of the room 
the while.” 

Dr. Freeman turned interrogatively to 
Evelyn, who became, if possible, paler than 
before. 

“We spoke only on general topics—nothing 
was mentioned that would have been in the 
least degree likely to excite her.”’ . 

She was looking at Freeman, nov ut Mary 
Goode, as she spoke, and s0 she did not see the 
faint smile of triumph that dawned on the 
latter's lips. 


“Do you mind telling me the subject of your 
conversation?” pursued the physician. 

‘“*Not at all. We were speaking of my 
cousin’s childish days, and the strange way 
in which she and I met in London. There 
was nothing in that which could by any 
possibility have agitated her.” 

‘*No, you would think not,’’ thoughtfully 
responded Dr, Freeman, and after that he re- 
mained silent for a little while. 

““ What do you suppose caused Miss Fitz- 
herbert’s death, sir? ’’ respectfully asked the 
nurse, interrupting his reverie. 

* Failure of the action of the heart, conse- 
quent either on some mental or physical strain, 
which I cannot at present explain,’’ he re- 
plied. “I knew Miss Fitzherbert was very 
weak, and that her heart was in a not alto- 
gether satisfactory condition, but I was cer- 
tainly unprepared for so fatal and rapid a 
termination of her malady.” 

‘“‘ [suppose there will be an inquest? ’’ went 
on Mary Goode. 

Evelyn started violently at the suggestion. 

“Oh, no!” she cried, with a convulsive 
pressure of her hands. ‘‘ That would be too 
awful.” 

“ Still, it is necessary,” said the nurse; but 
hardly were the words out of her mouth than 
she regretted their utterance, for Dr. Free- 





man’s expression at once told her she had made 
a mistake, 

‘That is for me to decide, not you!” he 
snapped, for he was a man who stood on his 
dignity to a considerable extent, and was. 
therefore, not the sort of person to be dictated 
to by a nurse, 

“Of course, sir—I am sorry I forgot my 
position,” she said, meekly. 

“Come to my room,” whispered Evelyn, 
to the doctor. “I want to speak to you par- 
ticularly.” 

He bowed and obeyed, first of all giving a 
few instructions to Mary Goode as to the last 
sad offices to be rendered to the dead girl. 

Dr. Freeman was sincerely sorry ior poor 
Hilda's fate, but he was a man of the world, 
and he did not forget that Evelyn Monkton 
had now taken her place, and was mistress of 
the Castle. ‘‘ The King is dead—long live the 
King!” 

When they had reached her apartment 
Evelyn closed the door for fear of intrusion, 
then turned to her companion. She was 
still deadly pale, and her dark eyes burned 
with the fierce glitter of inward fever. 

‘* Dr, Freeman,” she commenced, speaking 
rapidly and incoherently, ‘I am in great 
trouble about my cousin's death ; she was the 
only relative, almost the only friend, I had in 
the world, and it is quite natural that I should 
have looked upon her rather as a sister than a 
cousin. But I tell you outright that great as 
my grief is at present it would be doubled if 
her body were subjected to the indignity of a 
post-mortem examination, which I: can only 
look upon as an act of saerilege!’’. 

By the time she had finished speaking her 
cheeks had changed colour, and were now per- 
fectly crimson, while tears glittered on her 
lashes, but did not fall. 

Dr. Freeman thought ske looked very hand- 
some at that particular minute, and he was— 
we will not say in consequence—inclined to 
sympathise with her distress. 

‘“‘T quite understand what you mean, Miss 
Monkton,” he said, gently, ‘‘ but, you see, 
Miss Fitzherbert’s death has happened so 
suddenly” 

“What of that?’’ she interrupted. “I 
suppose if you give a certificate, saying she 
died from natural causes, it would be suffi- 
cient?” 

“T should have to add what causes.” 

‘** And that you could easily do, for you know 
it was weakness of the heart.” 

“Still,” hesitated the doctor, “I should 
prefer a more particular diagnosis.”’ , 

“Yes, you may prefer it, and so should I if 
the ordeal were not so dreadful, but to think 
of her poor dead body——”’ 

Evelyn did not conclude the sentence, but 
put hr hands up to her face and shuddered 


convulsively. . 
Dr. Freeman looked as he felt, particularly 
uncomfortable. On the one hand, he thought 


he should be better satisfied if he had a more 
certain knowledge of the causes that had ‘in- 
duced a fatal termination to an illness which 
he had not looked on as serious; but, on the 
other, he was anxious to acquiesce as faw as 
possible in the desires of the lady who was 
now mistress of the Castle and all its wide 
domains. aad 

Evelyn, in spite of her apparent agitation, 
was watching him carefully, and seemed to 
guess the conflicting thoughts that were pars- 
ing through his mind. Suddenly she changed 
her tactics. y 

“TI wish you had taken my suggestion and 
procured a second opinion!’ she exclaimed. 
“If there should be an inquest both you and 
I would be publicly blamed, J should excuse 
myself by telling the trnth—namely, that I 
wished another physician called in, but you 
would not agree, and then the question would 
naturally arise as to whether you had treated 
the case properly.” : 

This was another aspect of affairs, and one 
which did not at all commend itself to Dr. 
Freeman. He was aware he was not popular 
in the county, but if a suspicion were to arise 
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hat his treatment of Miss Fitzherbert. had 
been unskilful—and, in his own mind, he was 
by no means sure this was not the case—his 
practice would be ruined. 

As hasbeen said-before he was a conceited 
many with any amount: of belief: in. his own 
powers ; but Hilda’s death had given this belief 
a rude shock, for although he: knew it to be 
attributable to a sudden failure’of. the-heart's 
action, he was not-qnite so. well satisfied as to 
the causes: which: had Jed to:that failure. 

** E-hope;'Miss Monkton; that you are.satis- 
fied with my treatment of your cousin? ’*- he 
said, a moment Jater; recovering his dignity. 

“Ty personally; am -perfectly,satisfied,for I 
am-assured that you did:your best,’ returned 
Byelyn, with a veiled- satire, whose point .he 
did not-see ; “but-whether you could prove it 
to a jury is a:totally ‘different qnestion. .And 
that brings:me: back to. my: point again. Of 
sourse, if you think there is:really a necessity 
for an inquest I shall. have to agree with you, 
but, unless: this necessity: is «most urgent, I 

ns ny entreat you to: prevent.ond ‘from: being 

ts) Tad 

It .seemed..to--Dr.* Freeman. that-his only 
course was compliance withvher wishes. ; All 
she argaments she had urged. were perfectly 
sound, and ‘it was easy to understand.her re- 
pugnence to thevidea. of! Hilda’s:4air dead 
body . undergoing an. examination. under the 
hands of strangers: So he yielded, and Evelyn 
had ber will, 





CHAPTER. XXXVI. 


As may be imagined, Erio.was-yery much 
astonished atthe .commuunication. of )Mrs. 
Sibley. A-lady. who. wanted to.see-him !Who 
could it.possibly. be ? 

“Tell the lady I will.come, to.her :imme- 
diately,” he said, and, then went. to. his .room 
and washed his hands, after divesting himself 
of « the’ fut-lined , greatcoat .he'.had. been 
wearing. 

“ No. 9” was a small. but..cosy. apartment, 
and sharéd the- general. air. of:snngness that 
pervaded the “ sathers.” 

It: was indicated to’ Eric by. the smart 
chambermaid,. who smiled .coquettishly,at,the 
handsome young officer as .she.condneted him 
to it, and:was-much surprised. and..ehagrined 
that the smile met with no response. 

“Come in,” .said.a voice. that »Verrall 
fancied he had heard before, and ‘on; obeying 
the summons he fouiid himself in‘the presence 
of a,small, slender lady, with large.soit. brown 
eyes, and hair.amongst,whose.thick. masses. a 
good many threads of .silver. were visible. 

I beg your pardon,’” Bric. said, hesitating 
orf the threshold, “The.Jandiady:..told: me 
you wished to ses me.” 

‘So I do—particularly,”ushe.returned,.in 
low, softly-modulated tones. “Will. you.-be 
seated ?” 

Verrall looked.at her:in puzzled.wonder- 
ment. as he obeyed. «He faneied :there.was 
something either. in her.voice or munnersthat 
was familiar to him,and ye&he.could. not re- 
call a previous.meeting. 

“Do I know you? ”’.he. said, as.she smiled 
slightly on encountering his fixed gaze. 

“* You-have seen .me before, if that is what 
you mean,” she returned. 

“* Where have I seen you?”’ 

* At Dering Court.” 

"I remember’! he, exclaimed, .somewhat 
startled atthe .reply. ‘. You are. Mrs, 
Everett—Lady Hawksley’s ’—he was,.going 
to say ‘‘ maid,’’ but the word,seemed an insult 
when ..addressed .to . this ..Jadylike-looking 
woman, so. he substituted, instead—t oom: 

n,”’ 

‘Yes; or, atleast, that..isthe, character 
under-which you have. known.me, but it.i¢ 
not.my true one; neither does,the-name: by 
which I am. addressed belong.to. me... They 
are both assumed for a purpese,.and that pur: 
pose.it intimately ccncerns you to know.” 

She spoke quietly.and in measured sentences, 
as. if she would. impress each word.on.the 
young man. 


She had no need to.fear inattention on hi 
part, for already’ his interest was serious] 
aroused. 

‘: The Jast«time you, saw.me wasewhen 
Anelt ; outside; your..door vat. the /Conrt, an 
watched. -Lady? : ye who - was « i 
Do you remember it ? ’ she asked. 

‘«'T remember it perfeetly.”” i 
‘ ( Aok maonneamnnpaieninanas was my 
hones in you which induced me: ta-play thé 
spy ” P , 
si, None whatever, Howshonld I-heve ? I 

ought your equivocal, position: was:simpl 
mistres3.”’ 


“ In other words, from,yulgar curiosity ? ” | 
‘Bric. made'mo x6ply,..ands his: mmpaterions 


on A ; 
% You see I: have: badssosdeaosnd: to the 
depths of degradation for the :achievement 
my yer wae wa maps ad 7) stan 
yet the motive has: -been. -thromghou 
‘Did you never: wonder: pd , 
got. into: yourreomthatiday? ’*‘she.,con: 
tinued. 
“I have often wondered, but, came: touts 
sonaiasion that she must) have. a: duplicate 
y.”” ‘ 
“No, that was.not:the solation. -She.en 
through a stiding pamely which communicates 
mith ov ones ars = eat whose, existence 
only, she and.. Westlynn are coguisant— 
that is to say; except myself, and I deconetall 
it. through watching her on two or. three occa: 
sions.” : 
Eric, started violently,» for here, was, an:.ex- 
planation. of; ithe.-visit; of the;noctarnak ini 
trader, who had..so. mysteriously di 
.on the night of, his arrival, at;the Gourt. j:In 
another minute his.cqmpanion hadieleaxred.up 
,; another. mystery. i 
“Tt. was Lwho, wrote:two notes to you,and 
put the.last.on your. pillow,’ }xshe: pursued,.in 
} &, quiet, matter.offact tone, -ihandtit-was I 
who inserted:the advertisement: im thé?Fimes 
telling you not.to>.go; t%-Endia. You did not: 
. heed the netes;.but; thes agony xdelumn? : had 
more effect. mpon-you.”’ rf 
‘*. Who areyou, thet ? '! exclaimed the young 
.man,.excitedly. | 
She waved her hand. iy 
“Wait alittle whilevsand: Ivwilkitell you; 
but, first ofall, iwish to explain severat ‘other 
things, and you must let’*me do it in myown: 
way. .Ldidmoticome to Elvastonfor the pur- 
.pose of, seeing .you;;and was; greatly:surprised: 
when I sqw in‘thb-halk downstairs-.a.teapard-' 
skin rug, -which: Eurecognisedoas Belonging 
to you. +My, ebject:im coming here was: to. 


Lloyd.” i. 

“‘ Anne.Lloyd |.’ repeated; Exicyin strongly-! 
marked accents o£; ise ; “why, she.is the 
very, woman I. want.to discover.” 


heads are. better than.one,.we-are more likely 
to. succeed. now. a our forces:,odalesce.:. I 
was going to say: ~om hearing you-were in 
Elvaston, 1 suddenly-resolved..to:tell you all I 
knew, for in your: here; atthis. parti- 
cular juncture, Po ¥: recognised .the. hand 
of Fate... I saw:that.you were determined to 
| discover -theseoret: of y.our. . and, 
more than thatjthat-you ‘daxit, for you 
had the.clue in-yeur hands, and: were following 
it. straight tecitsend.’’ sight, ona. 

“ Then, my. suspicions are, ri and L.am 
the.son ot Leva Westlynnand Pler# Grahaz?”' 
cried Erio, breathlessly. 

He did not:for. & moment.question whether 

this woman wast an ‘impostor or:not. i Her 
manner, was,:' in» hise-estimation,': stfficien 
proof of her good faith;and. he-felt-conyin 
all her statements were gentine? andirvera: 
cious. 
“You are, or‘at leaetof the Earl of ‘West 
lynn and.thedady who dalled herdelé Flora 
Graham. r 

‘‘ That was not her. real.name; as-you will 
presently dearm if you will Jisten:¢a me with 
patience. In order. ta make: everything clear 





}istage, ‘and: (it -was,thetefore 


find the. address:'of a-woman:named <Anne | 


“That. is. probable. enoughy and, as. two; posted 


to you I will tell you her. history from the be- 


“ Firstly, then, she, was the daughter of a 
man of good birth, swho. alienated himself 
from his family. by: marrying a beautiful 


Pee nad. three. children-Florencey the 


aa a cnelnatihe wilacy: read 
. Y,, and-very: a 0 
| particular claims to beamty, but.was: devoted 
to.beth her sisters. 

- +4Phe mother died: when the éldest girl was 
|. nineteen, and the father twelve:months dater. 
His annuity ceaved at his dedth; atid:the:three 
} girls: were heft friendless and almost pemniless, 
|. so:'the question immediately arose-as’ to how 
they were to: carn their: living, a@ndi‘it» was 
‘settled inthis way :~—Lucy went as companion 
| to a lady, who-was going td dive: ii*Russi@ for 
}somenyears ;) Idalia: @ituation as 
1 OO err aee eA annobleman ; abd 
Florence determined tébecome an‘actress, for 
pues ae she went to London and-began 
vaccourseof ‘study under'the .nom de-theatre of 
Graham.’ 

*<She ‘was: by no.means-surelof making a 
success in the profession :she: chosenyand 
she begged ‘that-herssistersowetld keepyher 
studies secret, which they-promisedithe more 
readily. to; do: because**their, respsetive \em- 
ployers«had a: great: prejudice: against ‘the 
] “hy ent!they 
| should> be: kept: in iguorance”ofthe connec- 
»tion 


‘Well, Florence became. acquainted with 
Lord: Westlynn, then: ¥iscount Dering;-and, 
efter. sometstime,! left! Londons with’, him, 
writing to: her sisters tothe effect ‘that she 
was.going.to.be married, but, indeference to 
)heraintendéd: husband's wishes, both the mar- 
riage aid his name were to-be kept secret. 
4 Idalia was'still:in the same ‘situation, so 
was Lucy, and'they both had to contentthem- 
‘gelves With this: scant* knéwledge* of ‘their 
“sister's fate. 
«Then  Idalia: married, - and,‘#fter more 


jtham:five years absence,Eucy-zeturned to 


‘England.”’ 
““Phe speaker paused a moment,.and.Eric 
hen forward, aid took her hand. 

“You. aré Lucyyare. you: not’? he asked, 
end she nodded: an assent, looking, however, 
wather surprised ‘at his penetration. 

“Yes ; and as you. have*discovered my 
identity I may.as;wéll‘continue my narrative 
-im-an autobiographical form. 
-* P-came back to Hnglund.becanse my sister 
-Idalia--was; in. great ‘trouble; aid wanted my 
Ps ‘youmust.understand'that we were 
‘neither of us cognisant‘of:-wheré Florence was 
living, or anything ‘about-her, forthe letters 
we ooccasioilally received=only ; gave us* the 
very ‘vaguest intelligence, and werealways 
-at‘thé' Geni Post-offica, London. 

~« E-need. mot spealt:of Tdalia; becansécher 
history: has; nothing.to’.do with’ the, present 
-one, }* ‘after E had .done my*best: to- Help 
her I made endeavours. to: find out-the” where- 
“abouts: of!! Florence, and was, guided’<by. a 
‘singular accident. 

‘One of the enyelopes..sheisent.to ma had 
stamped. upontit the. name ofshationer.in 
‘Shrewsbury, and. so I.wentto his.shop.and 

made inquiries, With the result of discovering 
‘Florence at Ivy Cattage, Elvaston, where she 

was: living under:the:name of MrsiGeorge. 
“‘Bhe was: rejoiced. to. see, me,..and, protdly 
‘showed me her little son’ Fradenich ; 
bat when I asked-her ifshe wa y married 
“she uttérly declined to ygive-me, an: answer. 
‘Bhe said: Mr. came to sea her.as‘often 
as his duties would allow, butsshe told me 
nothing about him, and I returned to London, 
leaving her: my address. 

“Some three days later I reaeived axhasty 
| summons to Blvaston, yingitfound 


my sister very-ill.-indeed;aiphild was born, 
but died in a few hours;<and as Florence 
knew she could not live she.gavermé! Viscount 
Dering’s name, and I telegraphied:todim at 
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his club, The telegram brought no response, 
and Florence died.” 

Again io (as we may as*well call her) 
paused, as if the bitterness* of*her™sister’s 
death overcame her@even*at' this lapse’ of 
time. A minute later’ — 

“ Naturally: wast ¥ér' 
Dering’s siléitee;* 80’ Pe 
telling him’ what4 
aa was Visit mel 
“ ad Hawksley 1 ’ 

in’ aoueuslabsifont 







f ‘npetetetebite! 


condtict; Which certain on fit rts 
on the other hand, my imo wiedged 








this implied. » ¥ searched het ; } 
through het privaté papers; but éould fot find 
-% scrap Of evidence as t6 her mbrrieg: } 
I was forced attist'to-conclade that the vere- 
mony ha@wever taken place. : 
“Lady Hawksley said“that Lord Dering 
had instructed her to-~spend as much money 
a8 she thought necessary, and, in fact, to 
arrange matters generally as she pleased ; and 
she then stiggested that Frederick shdéulad*be 
sent away -to Germany to a boarding:déheol, 
wheré'hé night be broaght np'in #noratice of 
who his‘parents-really were. ; 
| & Pthoaght ‘the mibtter over, ahd revolved | 
‘that? néthinsustld" indace’ meéto” ee a! 
rege Sf Lord Devine Regent Pes Hier-for 
th ad'bieter oP het boy, tnd sv Tun. 
eauivoldelly  deelonea 1 i Hawnsle "s Offer’?! 
Cy i Saar aay So 
in-his} t6 his’ ; and her » Gindin, 
T'was Titm,“wént ‘Off and tett me, maser 
exating wf prothise” Tront mé riot to write to 
Lord Dering” or grouble*hiny at all-in ftiture. 
This promise I very réadily*gdve, und added 
that 1 should “e'my best td prevent his ever! 
looking on his son's face agwin. 
‘* She appeared tobe satisfied; and after her! 
departure I-had my'sister buried; sold off the! 
furtitire; whith ally had Heer botght* with 
Fioredce’s dwn" nidviey;-h8" she’ had“ told“me! 
ber eymncry Sen Aree “tient: took” Frederick 
with mé-te aim;"whetre Pniiidé "in. 
— as to” asititabis” perso to’ place’ Kim! 
4 T Had® by*this'time.d-littlemoney of my 
own, for the 448 ywithwhont Livéd in‘ Russia, 
and-whom Ehad wursed thiovgh sa serious iil-/ 
ness; ‘was ehormously tvealthy; and-hi.d-mtide 
mea present of éthousandepbwads,\ which I 
‘found vet yusefak af this jaheture. 7 
“Well, [finally fixed on-(Mrs; Verralk-ag 
being an* honest; tindly;industrious woman 
and I took my nephew*'to her, for I-wishe 
him “to *bé“browgh up" as® & hard’: workin 
Artisinacvarpernter ‘or bulliter; yg et i 
had-noterousit rroney- ‘to wake Him Sipe 
fessional many and F desired’ Hind to” “a 
‘Own! living, and bé'independent? of ay 
After T had made’ alf arrangerents with’ Mrs! 
Verrall Payait took # Sittiatfon, ana. 
to’ see* my “ nephéw~ docasionally ;*d 
awhile TY went’ Rus : 
emptoyers ‘atid the next news Theard was'thi 
‘Bri’ had éntiated.” j 
* Yes,” said the young man.“ From my 








young | through my sister's peper 
f Peep y , 
g's | her desks; and in that drawer Were'two or three 







character induced. me'tobetieva that she would | Dai 
never have consented to stich a , PPS 
sd het dusle-sindteoked 





pepaha'so - 





| Poncé’that Lady Hawkstey shepected who you 


earliest youth I always declared I would be a 
soldier, and I took the first opportunity of 
putting my resolve imexecution.” 

“As it happens, it*i® all for*the- best,” 
returned *his aunt. “Mw,” she added, “I 
mitis$ sae ee as yours is 

th-it. 


|} boand: 
. S Well ths lady to“Wwhomi I°waseompanion 


\@ied; wird'so I-left’ Russia ahd-eamne-back to 
} England ; and then‘one dayjas I Wad%ooking 
3, of@vhith’ I had 


sséssion; an ch PtHought! might 
Penis Which @ANDRDOURLca wecie 


M@idries' whieh! “BYorerice had’ evitélitly' kept. 


fag }'One of theeSutties:4an tha. \Ptires "years | 


to-day “siince Pe wad rarried,! and-edek anni- | my kno 
1) ete last.’ |p trowble 
“at Meniorahden set'mé'\thinktng, and | #4 


* 2 Arrant’ + Seberang! ap ot Minar om: pone.> 


Hdsion that a mirriage had 
08 ‘between ny \siterand 
, 


hen T invest ehaewveur to 





Wilérow¥nd at whati@ate,it had 
ha this would, DP ktiewprove’ no 


BecwasdPiithé first pace; 
— cali te 





"Hers the elitrance of a maid with tea Pu 
an end for thé present:to Lucy’s disclosures. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Wuen the tea things had been removed 
‘Erié ‘prepared’ digerly*to listen to‘ the ¢on- 
“‘tikuation of his“anit’s*recitaly and” once” he 
asked ‘himself whither-all these strange @is- 
Glosures Were leading. ‘ Verily if sésmed'ntore 
‘Ske a page "of rormaricethant actual, ‘prosaic 
Yeality ! A 

~ After reading the. entry-in thé afiry,” 
Went on ‘Bitty, “ T' deliberated as’ tony’ best 
plan of folfowiny up'thd-iué; and Twa lelped 


‘| to # Gedisfon by sebing iif the Tinted art dver- 


‘vkementinsérted “by Lally Hawksley, “who 

wanted someone to act inthe dua? capadity of 
maid and tom panion. 

“Here, I’ thétizht, -is*the® Punity® I 
“wanted; for if I*4ni in'thé’hotse Ishall have 
‘gf ehiifice’ Of Kearching”arhonyst the “Harlot 
‘Westlynii’s papers} and it hé havany referring 
‘tO the marriage I-mMust sbittive to get them 
Thto rhy possession. : 

_ * You see I trusted to the changes years had 
‘Wrought. in‘my Appéedrance and the few: dis- 


| gnises Tvinten@éd assuring to” prevent her 


; ii) ftém ‘suspecting’ thy identity,’ and 
‘the a? provéed’mé fight, for’ she “Had never 
‘the*least idea that’ I’ was’ otlick-than’ I’ pre- 
tefidéd ‘to be. 

‘‘ E coritrived:-to’ look through # good mahy 
Hof thé: atts) pieoect veg But cdald find 
rHoné Ylating tomy sister. ~ Hbwever, Y did 
not despair, for experierice has tatigh# mé the! 
wisdom of waiting. f 

“<The a'sudden shangétameranPyou and 
LLord Dering wriived'at the Cétirt. ‘Pskw at 


Wore, for ths first NiWhY Shs thet’ you sheWwag 
very“much disturbed,- and would notg0" ta 
bed, ° F’ Rnéweher: crtel ‘iid rerivoreéless dis 
position, end Teandidly cohitess Twas’ wttid 
ron" your*behialf;"so I:tetdlved' to" watcli her 
bind: E°saw her thtér thesecret“stairoksd’by 
P whith. She° totild “pain ateess ‘to’ four tédms 
Whathiuppetied that night?” — 
? Bric told:her, a8 well wshetould; all that 
Mhdd'tratispired, 
“« Ah | *shésaid’} “ Tuaderstand her motiv 
«which was té see whether the star-ahieped 


















mole on your neck, which was a birthmark, 
and which she had noticed when she saw you 
at Elvaston, was there still. If she saw it 
she would,’ of course, know beyond a doubt 
Who*you were. "Welf'as Ptell you, this action 
on' her partdistatbed me a good! deal; so I 
wrote’ a néte, "wiring Her that. powerful 
friends’were watehing ov oe ee that any 
at ito in revenged. I 
“placed this i {where I° knew she 
P would'*bé saree seeitpand I have ‘reason. to 
‘believé it had avery sonsiderable ‘effect'on 
todo he it mitt cote en ma 
P ‘ . “Hef manner towards 
you whderwent” a'sadden® “and she 
tried te geb'ye ppaaeans tia To 
=" ‘ yént*to: af'preat- of 

in for you the Offer of 
en Ifnnd'that out I 
L iy, that she was 




































“PBurwh PAs yor hot communi este with Paper 
pie Nesometded Bsa rs Han 
[these @isclostresin a fever of Péstless'taipa 











Ouiby tending you fom 
bridly, that when shé'got 
bald‘find mieans to prevent 
eeaving it again. Crime is/easy 
ind'she would’have no diffienlty 
sassin'to take your life. Fhere- 
sted thésé advertisements in the 
Which Pachieved my purpose of 






















Pines, 


[Ree P¥ou‘ in’ Pidiand. In the meattime 


a Hadvendto-Lexham, where, I stippose, 
eas P 
SralP told you-that you’ were not her 


SBrid'said yand tien repeated to his 
‘dying we tan iadehid. ‘ 

he" ed, “after that I kept a 

De peed 9: Hawksley than’ I had 

4 Asi Bpened that I saw 





}'tiirnin 2 ove tn er tag 
“a yyo ? found me loo ing 
fle. Ptiward ali you said to 





cioh Otter; and at“once’saw’ the reason she 


wanted to gain possession of the frock, which 
was made out of the family tartan, and would 


| have beer an important! link if it remained in 


your hands.” 

“ As a matter of fact, it gave me the clue to 
the inquiries T have sincé*made,” interpolated 
the young ran. 

' Your satprising her, and speaking as you 
“did; did a great Geal of gdod, for it told her 
“youl were-not’ to” bé’ trified “with ; “but since 
four departtire ‘she has remained in‘ her’own 

room, and has brooded go constantly, and ‘be- 
“Gémé so plodmy} thatthe absdlitely ‘fright- 
“‘tened'me, for I fancied 8dmé" How “Mischief 
“was bréWing in thafstibtié braid of hers. Now 
Ttome'to thé last point'in ‘why story; and be- 
fore I tell it to you. I must p emise that’ you 
a6 hot’ judge my Actions with the sevérity you 
‘thight“éxercise towards” Other “offenders. “I 
“huve-desceided "te dishonotiradlé tricks, per- 
fiaps,” but, ‘int thy’ opihiion, “thé’end justifies 
‘the means.” : 

‘“ A*dahperons ddcttine |” ; 

*«€ Dangeroug ot Hot,I havb'teked it. Tcome 
“tothe point, however, Thinve trade & practice of 
“Opening all’ Lidy “Huwksley’s ‘Ietters, where 
the handwriting’ was’ Btrangé tome j and a 
"day oF two ago T'came adross'one from a’ per- 
#oit Signing hersélf*Atine Lloyd.’ “It was'a 
teqtiest for taotiey/ tind the’ writer reminded 
het lddyship' that’ she had kept‘ the’ séeret’ 
‘faithfaily*ail’ thes: yéiirs;* and’ she thought 
she'deserved more money than her present 
allowance. Unfortunatély “this letter*.con- 
tained’no- address,* as “the writer stated” she 
still occupied the’same house, and I’had’ ho 
F opportunity Of Se’ing What direction Appeared 
“on Lady’ Hawkeley s answer ; for, instead of 
F patting it *inf the bag;"Ner tadyehip took it-to 

——Switlher,* and posted it there. Now 
+ thé-niiiné of *Ahne Lloyd étrttck mo, ‘for it 
Miwas that’ of my sister “Fléretite’s eervant. 
Trae, itewas not such a véry nici Mion hame, 
and’ theré ‘might’ be* several “Annie Lloyds’ 
inthe world. “Nevértheless,’ the ‘tactof this 
6ne ‘béing “in sormmiiffication “with “Lady 
F Fd wkdley; and alldding”to #*setret * whith 
‘he wag paid to kdep; seetied to” me”s6'sus- 
-pidions that I at once applied té my mistréss 
for leave of absence, and’ determined’ to find 





this woman, and see if she knew anything 
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[DR. FREEMAN FOUND EVELYN ON HER ENEES BESIDE THE BED, AND 1HE NURSE WATCHING HER INTENTLY.] 


concerning my sister’s marriege. And that 


is how I came to this place, for I knew Anne 
Lloyd's relatives lived here; and it seemed to 


me the easiest way of finding out her where- 
abouts would be through them. That, then, 
is the position as it stands at the present 
moment,” 

**It seems to me,” said Eric, slowly, as she 
finished, ‘that while I ‘have been thinking 
myself friendless and deserted you have been 
devoting your whole life and energy to my 
welfare,” 

“Listen to me, Eric,’ she said, impres- 
sively, laying her hand on his. “I loved your 
mother as sisters rarely love each cther, and 
when I fancied she had been led astray my 
faith in human nature seemed suddenly ex- 
tinguished. Shall I tell the truth ?—I could 
not bear the sight of you, for you were the 
living witness of her shame, and the thought 
of it was torture to me. It was for this 
reason I went to Russia again. When, how- 
ever, that entry in Florence’s diary induced 
me to think I had wronged her by my eus- 
picions, my feelings changed again, and it 
seemed to me to be a very small thing to 
devote my life to the task of clearing her 
name.” 

‘'Then,” said Eric, his voice trembling 
slightly with emotion, “ you really think she 
was married ?” 

“IT do! It may have been a false marriage, 
an illegal ceremony, but she was Lord West- 
lynn’s wife in the sight of Heaven! Nay, I 
am sometimes inclined to believe that the 
marriage was really a legal one, for on what 
other grounds can Lady Hawksley’s enmity 
to you be explained ?” 

“True,” he muttered, thoughtfally. 

‘Remember that if your mother was Lord 
Westlynn’s wife then you are Lord West- 
lynn’s heir, and take precedence of Arthur 
Dering—for whom Lady Hawksley would 
willingly lay down her life. She absolutely 
adores her grandson.” 

“And he ig worthy of anyone’s love!” ex- 





claimed the young cfficer, with enthusiasm. 
“A. nobler fellow than Dering does not 
exist!” 

Lucy smiled, and did not attempt to con- 
tradict this sweeping assertion, although 
whether she agreed with it is open to 
question. 

There was silence between them for some 
little time ; presently Eric broke it. 

“* Why not go direct to Lord Westlynn,”’ he 
said, “and ask him whether a marriage really 
did take place?” 

* And do you think he would confess it ?” 
exclaimed Lucy, with undisguised contempt. 
** Recollect, he is the man who would not 
come to the mother of his children when she 
lay on her dying bed—the man who never even 
wanted to set eyes on his son, and sent 
strangers to negotiate for his removal from 
England !”’ 

‘“‘ There is another mystery here,” observed 
Eric, very decidedly. ‘* Unless I am entirely 
mistaken in my estimate of his character, 
Lord Westlynn is the last man in the world 
to have acted such a craven part. No, Iam 
assured Lady Hawksley has deceived you in 
what she said.” 

“ But Isent the telegram to him, and he did 
not. come to your dying mother, How can 
you explain that? ’’ 

Eric shook his head. 

“I cannot explain it; nevertheless, I am 
perfectly satisfied that it admits of some ex- 
planation. To me the Earl always seemed 
the very personification of kindness and 
honour,” 

“Yes, but to seem and to be are two very 
different things, as you will find out when you 
have lived as long as I have. Ah!” said 
Lucy, sighing, ‘‘ youth is the age of illusions, 
and under its influence all the world takes a 
brighter, purer tint; it is experience that 
eubstitutes the blue glasses of reality for the 
rosy ones of eos I believe I am getting 

tical,” she added, with a smile that was 
fsad, half scornful; “and it is strange, 





too, for there has been very little poetry in 
my life.” : 

“ The future shall atone for the past,” said 
Eric, gently, ashe kissed her. ‘‘ Whatever 
we may discover, I am, at least, sure of 
having found one relative on whose love I 
may count,” 

er lip quivered, and it was evident that 

she was deeply touched by this speech. She 
was not a woman given to demonstrations of 
any kind, but she returned his caress with 
one of even greater tenderness ; then pushed 
him from her, as if half ashamed of having 
betrayed so much affection, and resumed her 
conversation with him, ~ 


(To be continued, ) 








Princess Louise has promised to open a 
nd bazaar in aid of the funds of the North 
ndon or University College ey gos to be 

held in the grounds of University College, at 
the end of June or early in July. 


Tux Generat Gonven Retier Exrrprtien.— 
A recent return shows the manner in which 
the vote of oredit for expenses incurred be- 
yond the ordinary grants to enable opera- 
tions to be undertaken fer the relief’ of 
General Gordon, was appropriated. While 
a grant was made of £300,000, only £19,719 
was expended, leaving a surplus of £280,281 to 
be surrendered from the army votes. 


Don’t Drourve Cumpren.—The welfare of 
all babies would be greatly advanced if they 
were regarded more frequently in the light of 
real peoplo—of individuals, Babies of eighteen 
months’ old are quite capable of forming an 
opinion in regard to their nurses and mothers, 
and one must be hardened indeed not to feet 
the close scrutiny of those clear eyes that 
have as yet been troubled by no guile from 
within. We ought not to deceive the smallest 
child, and should begin right, in this respeet, 
from babyhood. 
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NOVEL ETTE.} 


A WIFE’S VENGEANCE. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER I. 


Ir was a wild night in the middle of 
January; the rain poured in torrents, and the 
wind blew as though the storm fiends had 
been let loose. Very few pedestrians were in 
the streets, and fewer still along the fashion- 
able suburban roads west of Knightsbridge. 

In a very select and quiet thoroughfare 
stood one particular house in an enclosure of 
leafless shrubs and tall gaunt trees, whose 
bare branches beat incessantly against the 
front windows. To-night they are lashed into 
tempestuous fury by the blast. 

It is a call hanen but brighter and more 
imposing than its fellows, being newly painted 
in very lively colours. 

No one could guess the means or position in 
life of the owner of that pretty bijou house by 
its outward appearance. 

There were four windows on the first floor, 
each draped on one side with sweeping curtains 
of rich lace, while on the other were heavy 
curtains of ruby damask; and those being 
drawn across the windows, the lights from 
within, shining through them, shed a wine-red 
glow on the outward desolation of the winter 
night. 

Within all was radiance, comfort, and 
luxury. In one of the rooms, curtained with 
wine-red damask, two men are seated. Both 
are young, both handsome; one exceedingly 
so ; and both have that distingué air affected by 
the well-bred youth of the period. 

The plainer of the two, Mortimer Lytton, 
is the owner of the pretty bijou house in the 
Belgravian auburb. 

He is a man of taste and refinement, and by 
lately succeeding to his father’s property he 
has become one of the richest iron-masters in 
the Midlands. He has a big warehouse in 
the City, where among his workpeople he is 











[ox THE TRACK !] 


a thorough man of business. Outside his 
counting-house the simplest detail connected 
with trade is never discussed by him ; outside 
his warehouse he is an art worshipper, one 
who never lets the chance go by of securing 
the most trifling gem in painting or statuary. 
His house in Palgrave-road is filled with all 
that is most beautiful in art. 

Mortimer Lytton is a bachelor, and is very 
firm in his resolution to keep so, and (much 
to the annoyance of mammas with marriage- 
able daughters) is very boastful of his freedom 
from marital ties. 

Mortimer Lytton’s companion is an old 
college friend, who has been his guest during 
the past fortnight, having come by invitation 
to enjoy ‘‘a merry Christmas.”’ 

Dormer Townley is a gentleman by birth, 
breeding, and education. Unlike his friend, 
he has lately married an heiress, and thus 
trebled his own largs fortune. 

This marriage was not a happy one. 
Dormer Townley married the lady to please 
the friends on both sides, though he did not 
care a pin for her; but the lady married him 
because she loved him, and thus gratified both 
herself and friends. 

Dormer Townley was a handsome, elegant, 
indolent man of fashion, who fancied he loved 
art as much as his friend Lytton. 

On this wild January night he reclined in 
elegant languor amid a pile of red and white 
drapery on a couch, with the lights from the 
lamps shining through their coloured shades 
on his handsome face and bright auburn 
curls. 

‘Now, Dormer, old fellow, you haven't 
opened those letters yet, and I dying to 
know how Mrs. Townley is,” says Mortimer 
Lytton, as he threw the end of his cigarette 
in the sea-coal fire, and drained the glass of 
Burgundy that stood beside him. 

“Don’t be a bore, dear boy. J was busy 
thinking, and had quite forgotten the letters,’’ 
answered the guest, in his slowest pronuncia- 
tion ; then raising himself slowly on his elbow, 





———— 
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he reached forth his soft white hand, and to. k 
up a letter in his dainty, gem-lit fingers. 

Leaning back upon the cushions, he read 
the superscription, ‘‘D. Townley, Esq.,”’ in 
the thin spidery hand he knew so well; then, 
with a disdainful curl of the lip under his 
amber-coloured moustache, he tore open the 
envelope, and drew forth two separate notes. 
Glancing at them in his easy, careless way, 
he started suddenly, all his languor vanishing. 
Raising himself quickly to a sitting posture, 
he opened his large violet eyes to their widest 
extent, and turned them with a strange look 
of appeal to the face of his host. 

‘«By Jove, Mortimer, look at this! ’’ 

‘* Who is it from, old boy?’ inquired the 
host, leaning forward to inspect the hand- 
writing. 

‘“* Why, a letter from Marion, enclosing that 
infernal note you sent me a day or two before 
I came here.” 

‘You don’t mean that? By Jove!” 

‘The one containing all that nonsense 
about poor little Olymph at the Frivolity.” 

‘“* How in the world did your wife become 
possessed of it? What a fool Mrs. Townley 
must think me! You are so careless, Dormer, 
you must have left it about where the lady 
could find it.” 

‘* What's to be done? Marion will be sure 
to see it in a serious light. Then adieu to all 
the delightful hours I pass with my beautiful 
Flossie ; and in this classic paradise of yours, 
my dear Dormer, where art, literature, and 
friendship, all——”’ 

“ And love!” interrupted Lytton, laughing 
gaily. 

‘And love,” repeated Dormer Townley, 
warmly, as he sipped his wine. 

“ Allow me to look at the wretched scrawl, 
I actually forget it,” said Mortimer, holding 
out his hand. 

Dormer Townley threw the note to his 
friead, who glanced overit witha contemptuous 
curl of his lip and handed it back. 

‘Marion is silly enough to believe it. 
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She'll kick up no end of a row,”’ Dormer said, 
as he tried to scowl at his friend through the | now. I shall follow presently,” 


clouds of cigarette smoke. ° 
Having failed in this he commenced readin, 
Mortimer Lytton's invitation ‘alond;— 


‘¢ Dear OLD Towner; — 





. wt by<'‘theveartiécsttrain, WW 
oaeapliance ith: 7oueeaiieteralsbetas 
compliance with “you 
matters t. + Bean tivedof-your: 
pany, dear tio; 
away 7 but" 


4 htorx " on 4) a 
must be; . —— ; 


keeping youhere!’’ ; 8 

“Ugh!” ejaculated Mittrtintor ‘ 
guest, in a tone of disgustyat he stowlyawived 
himself from the couch and™beger pacing the 
room to and fro in an excited way. 
‘‘ Mortimer, I envy you—on my soullI do! I 
envy you your liberty and the charming, un- 
fettered liferyou dead.” 

“ Good “heavens; Pownley,you'’aro. tittle 
more’than-three nionths- married |} Do you so 
soon -regretit?”’ 


éH’m | Giveme a glass of caracoa) old boy, 


end let as-enjoy ourselves“ whilé’we may. ‘I 
am going té-the Mrivolity tonight if Benever 
go #gain. “What ‘do yousay; Mortimer; will 
you go?”’ 

“What-would you say if Mrs: Townley were 
to: surprise: ‘yow one of these nights as you sit 
quietly“worshippin g» at’ the ‘slirine of sweet 
Viossie Lorrimer ?’’ 

“ After. to-night, Lytton, Iinustbe'on my 
guard; but’ I*muast: goto-uight,’ come'what 


may. If Marion everhears of it there Will be 
a Yow. | '1t*will be’ teo aviilly“ awful, you 
know.” 


4 Listen’ totthe-windvandmrain! ‘Are you 
going in«weather like this? “Hark! Btose 
leafless branches will break the -wiiidows to 
pieces. Stay where you are; Puwnley.”’ 

*T-eannot. ‘Besides/'thé brougham*-will be 
at the deofin a moment or-two.”’ 





OHAPTSER: II. 
Wer the--collars! of’ their overvoats turned 
up carefully over their ears, Mortinte? ytton 
and “Dormer (Tewnley*sat shiveringin ‘the 


brongham, while, being whirled through’ the!}‘he 


pouring rain td ithe Privolityy wherd Mortimer 
Lytton had engaged a-box for theseason.‘ Pie | 
two young men took their places:shortly after 
the rising of the curtain. 

The pantomime was & great suecess; and the 
house was crowded. 

‘ Mr: Dormer Pownley; though handsome and 
brilliant as usualy looked “out Of sorts,’ “his 
friend thought. He was-restiess)and did not 
watch the pérformance » with® his <wstalat- 
tention. 

He did not'stay long inthe box. “Eig stood 
up, andj*tarning'to Mortimer;‘said; — 

“TI am. going *to®thessaloon. “Will you 
comé?”’ 


i on 





“Not yet. I am too much interested jas 
Mr.! Townley went ~out,< 


A 








|} night ! > 


. Yee” 
Poss; I’m #fraid-those. 
yours have done my old: d ‘tiuch mis: 


chief,’’ Mortimer said, after a prolonged pause. 
“I hope not. “Why do ‘you think so, Mr. 
Lytton?” 

- Hevsould detset'the tremor itt her voles} but 
sher-face being in shadow, the could: notses ‘the 
‘shifting colour iW her cheeks of thd’ despairing 

light:im her eyes. ¥ 

“You /chwve’- béwitehed=anyr poor ? friend, 
Fiowsie.”’ 


debre 





low voice. 

** Gome out here in the light, Miss Dorrimer, 
and'letime lookin your face. > know itis 
blushing 'like a peony.’’ 


“Don't, “Mr. Lytton! Dir. Powtiley is 


‘| nothing to me, and I am no#blashing.” 


on girl's grieved, tremutous tone moved 


m. 
# Blossie; Ie anv sorry for your own sake 
that you ever met’ Dormer Towhiey. ' Twish 
you! ‘ntight= never méet' him« again. ) P-wish 
this} Floss,"because Iesteem'yoteboth.” 
“Twill never’ses him apwin' afterto-ight,” 
she answered. “ IF) heard homes ¥ that*he 
was martied, but’ Iwas‘ not stre. | Pidtended 
to question ‘him’ to-night + if istunnedessury 
now. ‘Ahj here ho comes ft” 
* Flossie; my' queen, how‘lovel yyoulook ‘to- 
‘Why 80-late,pét?”’ 
The girl looked at him pes se 
of mingled pity and’ contempt. 7 ETiP file face 
was ft shis voice cwnstelté ysand: thik, 
and he almost*fell ‘in his‘ attempt torentibrace 
r 


dTtbige time'todress;so Penetrst:.goJaMir. 
ownley,”’ she said, ‘in atons OM hattewr, as 


— eluded his: grasp, and-escaped! from “the 


For some time silence-was observed bythe || est me.” 





A ae Mos ero 


noth ee ee 


) pont. | Levusge-to 


Appril..24) 1686. 


= anneal 








t Had Mortimer Lytton told her? 
The transformation scene is complete, 

d theidimelights 
F slorion: awhile the house 






















som6*up Here, yowknow; she 

; . - Perust wait; for I must see her 

Pte-night. “Don't be ‘ill-tatured, old fellow. 

-But- Pi seme j-we-may meet her on our way 
‘t6‘the-saloon.”’ 

He stoddnp, “Mortimer following his ex- 


haniple, arid walked very unsteadily from the 


box. “They made their way downstairs, and 
lingered in the vestibule. 

The rain still poured in torrents, and the 
discomfort was great. 

Conveyances were hard to be - got;*but 
Mortimer Liytton’s* brougham*waited to 4ake 
ane gehtleman*and his ‘friend: to Palgrave- 
road. 

+ Dormer Townley:weuld linger in the vesti- 
bule in the hope of :seeing- Olymph, and-his 


‘«Bewitehed Mr.) Towiley !'shesays it a\}*friend thafed at--the®delay, the’ night was-so 


\véryeold. 
“Phe two mei lit theit cigars, ind kept tiov- 
: “ing'Bboutite ‘themeelves watm. 
*'# Ese¢ her) Mortimer—f see Miss Lorrimer |” 
8 sd Dormertd: his co D, 
and'the next moment hé -was’pushiag t 
'| “the vrowdto' where # brown’ sealskin ‘hat was 
“visible under a'gastjet. 
“Her ‘fair flashed, and her éyey shone 
“like dusk'stars‘at sight of him. 
“Mr. Townley 1” 
* WPtoxsid 1” SS ie 
“You have” startled’ me,’*shewaidy with a 
coldness of manner quité*untsual to‘her, 
“+P wm poing*to'see youhome,; Miss Dor- 
|} timer.” 
dast then ‘the b: ni ‘drew up-to-the 
tkérb,-and ‘Mortimer ton nade ai’ to 
‘Dortiers and ov ‘the latter? approachia r- 


“timer said,— _ : 
eWemntsttakd Miss Lorrimet home.’ There 
“is Nob’edy’ here to meet her; and she worn’ tbe 
‘ablé-to get a'tab:tocnight.” 
~ @Ayywe'litike you’ home,” Floss. ‘Tiet-me 
+#hand you in—hic!” 
“ss How kind of*you}"Mr, By tien, t6'take me 


“home | °Matima ae tt &* cab, 
'}sand so did’ dot -woted aid Cyeael Wight: to 
two'amen, Ywhoesat intently watching = the 
‘transformatior seene, with its biilliaht-cotour- 
ing end-the varied and Charnting pose Of its 
diving statuettes. 

’ Both »men~were’ réhuctant “to bredk * the 
silence. Fiossie’s codiness*had been somark 
that Dormer ‘Towtiley was*at' a*toss'té-know 
the eanse of the change. | Hé'hédnever dur- 
ing their short-acquaintance! hinted: af *his 
marriage. 


x ene pera Me a of om 
‘seemed to i; 6 presence o awho 
shad “been drinking’ too @esply to! notice*her 
|-coolness "Bat ‘he tookher oat ee 
across the wet, & srw Pgs er 
“hol his her, “Dotmer seated 
Fie bored bee Mortimer ing the oppo 
i} Bite'seat. 


‘ The-next‘moment. the carria: , g 
“alorig'the sifent; slushy vereste The ne was 
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: Willa inthe Larkfield.road 


«very: much,” and ishe'shivered as: she.steod i in 


ithe door: is-epen.:/; Run; Miss 


the girk had crossed the threshold. I 
inatead. of beside his friend. 


ilege ofan old-friend.to,wara you intime.” | 
| #tthemselvyes sof «their; overcoats, « hats, - and 


-Withddle fancies, and sewing the seeds of dist 


wdellow, Miss’ Flossie’s: golden head. was:fulk of 
dle fancieslong beforé I fitst beheld or-fell.in 
» dove with her-sweet flowerface and soft-brown 


ohim round. 


Your doing so will disabuse: 


a long one,.and: the trio. sat in bilenoenensly 
all therway. 


“You're a good: feHow,:Mortimer, but I 


cannot—I cannot! give-up Flossie Lorrimer ; 


«Mr,'Dormer Townley watintoxiested, and: and I cannot—— ‘Ugh! «don’s say any. more. 
Flossie was: disgusted, and» did«not ‘speak to Mortimer, L:think.yoware-tired of me. ; I'll 
him. soon shift-.mytraps to therGrosvenor Hotel ; 


Mortimer tried-to. engage! her in conversa. }:but don’t annoy: me.” 


tion, but she replied: im monosyilables, and re- | 


“Well, my. advicerdon'’t seem, to! be» appre- 


lapsed into ‘silence again. ‘ciated, 80 you: can do as-yowlike.”’ 
7 “That's right; old:dellow.. 1 know I'm a 
wea bad lot,:but:L-can't’lielp it.” 
( CHAPTER. III. Ah, ‘well; +here«we are: at shome;: thank 


goodness | » What-a night itnis, to be-sure!” 


Bor the dreary ride came tovan end, and the ‘observes Lytton. 


ek aa en a small: detached 
: Dormer, Townley atighted, and}: finding the | ‘ 


: stunibled up the garden:path. to the }dorgot my 
front oor and rang the-bell, 

» Mortimer.assisted Flossie from the-carriage. | weblion 

‘ | Aghé did: eo he couldseethatshe looked really }:Who: 

‘ill. «cAllsthe colour had faded: from her: cheeks 


v@nd all the:brightness from-her eyes. 
‘“* Good night, Mx. Lytton, pe thank you 
very much.” 


Pits ay Jove,2don’t'*it. rain!’ .xesponds™his 


~~ # Tchope’ Mike:emd> Mrs; West-are awake !: I 
»latech-key,*.mused Mortimer, as.he 


} tried. tor :through: the -rain-bespattered 
yy there's: aehbansom atthe door ! 
an: ib Sonedistichvassdendli a.” 


As the broughamdrove>;ap! to» the door 
the .empty.:cab wasidriven. away. The two 
men got out, and. went up the steps. 

The rain:still: poured in torrents, ‘The:hall 


For a moment+he old:smile lit snare. sweet : hight burned above: ‘the door, and the gaslight, 


face asshe:held ont her:hand to him 


shining through: the crimson curtains: of. the 


“Good night, MilesQlymph.' You don’t look first floor windews, shed a warm glow ou the 


yourself ‘to-night.’ ] 
‘* Io-isithe doldjiMr. Lytton; itaffeets m 


side the gate. 
~ {Don't lesusskeep: you out: here, There, be 
Lorrimer.”’ 


‘Good unight,; Blossie, «my «dear,” anh 
Dormer, +i ian mnsteady.-voice, holding out 
his. hand-tovherpbat.the girlran past -him 
without : answering} him:-or .:touching «hig 
hand, and the sour-dooking female who wat 
shading a lighted candle in the porch (‘hurt 


“Morti “Eoptaon, iadlod: the bell brisk] 
timer: 2 i y; 
‘while‘Dormer Lownley:kept-close behind him, 
the collar of:his overcoat: turned ap, and-his 
teeth chattering within the folds: of) his» white 
muffler. 

The chain was partly withdrawn, andthe 
door opened.a few inches. 

“cWho's there ?!asked: a gruff:voice, with 
an unmistakable Irish accent. 

** Open the door, Mike ;itis I.” 

“Och biisoituyers toner ?.: Shure. 1» didn’t 


ied: in andislammed the door «as:.soon as iknow yer voice:wid the noise of ths wind-and 


v Driving: homeward «Mortimer sat opposite 
_¥'Dormer, I must avail myself: of -the priv: 


f Against what?’’ 


“ Blirting: withi:that, young girl. . You, 4 


newly-~married man |) It willcauce a soandal.” | Mike's: voice: 


' “By Jove, a scandal !—_what have I dene?” 
** You have been filling that child’s:head 


cord: between yourself and your. wife,” 
‘By Jove,' here's a charge! » Why, my-dear 


eyes..And the seeds of discord. weresprouting 
up between Mrs. Townley and Lbefore we. were 
married ® month. 

“Good Heavens ! Townley, you don't mean 
that. IL know yon to be, thonghtless, . careless, 
anything:that-is not-right-down dishonourable 
but. to marry: this:lady,-thisi daughter:of a 
millionaire, Jonas Yolland's heiress, without 
loving her.is something too——” 

“ TL -amarried «Marion :. Yolland: to; please her 
friends and mine;. L.never.-once:made-love to 
vher imall my.Jdife... Poor Marion; I,.am:sorry 
forher!’’ 

‘* Pity is-akin te lovey they aay. i hope pity 
will warm into love in your case.’ 

Dormer shrugged his shoulders, and turned 
away with a gesture of disdain. 

Mortimer Lytton, warming with the subject, 
caught his friend by- thesleeve, and twisted 


*Downley;':be: asman | :oBetrue« towthe 
woman youcmarsiéd ! ioSebdue*ithis «base 
-passion=for a girl with:a:faitdace and) beanti- } 
ful eyes !-> Fiossie:Lorrimersis agoodyas : a 
pra rr ay iShe-has a:widowed mothe 
pom-her; themivhy——”’ pt 

vig By'Sove, Mortimrer, thisds toobad! ” 
~®SNojino; I mean vitsfor!yourigood old 
fellow.:<Don’t be.amgry:: Go:back to Bermdale. 


of those ideas shexhas Serevent of pemdin: a 
few weeks’ time, when!the pantomime is: over, 


and poor: Olymph~is faraway, come back.to 
London, and: we will-resameour old pursuits 
and-visit ourseld haunts together, 2Do-you 
‘hear; old boy?” 





your wife’s mind stood dp kang 


rain. Come:in-out” o' ithe wet.‘ .O; mother 
‘ot Moses,iwhata night ! ’ 
«Shut'the door and put up the’chain.”’ 
While Mike was: celdsining: the: door the 
anastenof the house and his guest: had divested 


and were ascending the stairs,: when 
arrested Dormer Townley, who 
was going up behind his:host,— 

‘One! word »widwye, Mr.i Townley, ave 
plaize.”’ 

“Yes, Mike.» Whatis the: matter ?”’ 

He stood on the third stairfrom'the bottom, 
looking very-dhandsome and) debonair: im his 
atylishseveming dress. 

‘ Donly:wanted to say to-ye, Mister Townley, 
that. they lady :thati kenv‘in the eab wants: to 
“gee ” 

‘“Phe lady that.came inithe cab wants»to 
seo.me? “\Whatvlady:do:you:mean ?” inter- 
rupted Dormer. 

“ Sorra bit o’ me knows, but shed:mows you 
well-enough,«sir.” 

‘“\ & lady lalady |?! herepeated, as he hurries 
up‘the stairs, with a.strange misgiving:that 
something unpleasant was ‘about to happen. 

-Eatering Mortimer Lytton’s sanctum some- 
what hastily, he came behind: that gentleman 
just-asyhe was im the -act:of «bowing very 
arf to someone not visible from*the 

or. 

A step forwardand:he was beside-his host, 
and. staring:fallvat. a lady» whovwas»: seated 
von the»same/couch>he had himself occupied 
before. going to the theatre-thatmight. 

No-wordsivan expressitheleffect: that vlady’s 
appesmanebhed upon ‘Dormer. Townley. 
oAs@he sat aiblibatatiaaiaiabisen edstly gar- 
ments: she.suggestedi thesidea: of a ipile. of 
sables.and sealskin, fromwhich a sniall) white, 
pinched’ face-looked out-at.she two. men inthe 
* betuorway. oBhe at to-stand upjbat her 
‘sablese gotventangled: (im. a: mass | of .. scarlet 
prem so ae a nee cushions. 
g -succeeded ins freeing « herself ‘she 
out:her hand:to Mortimer. 
r.. Lytton, [believe ? she: said, very 
ony. 

“ At your oe madam,” Mortimer:an- 
-swered, with a bow. 

“And Laat Mrs: Townley.’ 

~“E am @elighted*to welcome you to:my 


bachelor retreat, madam, and I hope Isee you 
2 quite well; Mrs. "Townley. ® 

Dormet Townley’s * wife: was; petite-and 
graceful; but her small, colourlessiacé hed no 
‘claim: to beauty. * “Her chair: was scanty, and 
of a pale yellow. Her lips:were too thimand 
straight, and, being constantly<compressed, 
had a hard: look, while. her targe; livht blue 
eyes. always seemed..to: have a look of appeal 
in them. 

As: Mortimer entered the room “ first*‘the 
lady looked at him with an eager, questioning 
glance inv hen réetless tizht'eyes; and-her tips 
parted as if about. teispeak; when-she.catight 
‘sight of Dormer. 

“** Good: Heavens, Marion, is’ it-you? he 
—" ashe stared. in blanks amazement 
at her. 

“Oh, Dormert "**she -cried,*in atone of 
}-wppeal, and’she moved-as. if about spring for- 
‘ward and embrace: him. 

For-one moment an expression ‘of unutter- 
able love lit up the-pale face-and:eyes, making 
them ehnost "beautiful. “She tried: to press 
-forward:to him ;:in doing-so-her eyes met his. 
Their expression: made" her ‘recoil in*terror. 
“Dhosé: handsome blue eyes were fixed upon 
vher face’ with. a: look’ of! diabolical: bate, and 
she: shrank back; covering her face withher 
hands. 

* Marion, I shalivnever’ forgive you ‘this 
night's work,’’ he said, bitterly ; and-scowling 
»darklyon his shritiking ‘wife, +heturnednpon 
his: heel and left/the room. 

“Mrs. “Townley: stretched "her’arms ‘towtids 
‘him with » gesture: of-entreaty,’ but! he-tdok 
«nonotice of-her. ‘Ashe @isappearedthrotgh 
‘the door -her arms ‘dropped by *her side; end 
she sank back upon the’vouch;‘overcome with 
‘shame and humiliation. 

‘Mortimer Lytton wasat ber: sidein an‘in- 
Patant, and raisingher to # half-sitting posture 
umong the cushions, rang the-bell. 

“Phe Irish: man-servant’ pub his heid in at 
the ‘door. 

“Send Mrs) West here at once}; Mike,” says 


vhis. master. 
“ Yes,-sir. Is the young lady’ ill; mesther ? 
‘She looks bady poor thin 


g. 

“ The jlady has-fainted, ‘Mike. * ‘Don't ‘you 
see? -Go, tell Mrs. West to.come.’ 

“€ Yes; sir.” 

“Thave not fainted; Mr. Lytton, but Iam 
stunned with horror at my husband’s:treat- 
‘ment and reception. ‘Oh, Heaven!’ how 
will I get back to the hotel?” 

“Not to-night? | You-cannot. ‘Itis just on 
Esthe-stroke* of ‘one ‘o'slock.’ The cab‘ that 

brought you -from# the’ vhotel:is gone ‘away. 
The -rain has not abated, co itis:impossible 
for ‘yous to‘return tothe*hotel. » I -wilkileave 
vou inthehands of: myhousekeeper’ while [ 
seek Dormer. What does he mean by‘stth 
«conduct ? ’’ 
“No+oh, no! ) P'shall:go+back to the: Alex- 
~andra if B can get aicenveyance. . I-shalbnot 
stay*here -with my husband ; F shall not re- 
‘turn (to Perndalewith him ; I shall go'to my 
ifather.’’ 
“* Dhere:is some mistake+ some misunder- 
standing, my desr Mrs Pownley.” 
“Phere is «not, “Mr. - ‘Lytton. * Dormer 
‘Pownley:married me for:my~wealth, but my 
father was too wise togive him abeolntewon- 
strol over my moyey or property. My husband 
scanmot stouch a*penny“or. a pennysworth 
belonging to me without: my: eonsent, “Mr. 
‘ Tytton,.can you -send*for.a cab or any con- 
sveyanee tortake me to the:Alexandra ?”’ 
‘Not until Dormer retarns/:Burely you are 
} mot, going without«eeeing’ Dormer ? iw fact, 
‘you are -not. going at+all, my dear! 'Virs. 
“Townley. “My house is very smalland’the 
|. ;rooms.* being fitted y with «my: art-colleétion 
»deaves::me ‘but |‘ slittle «accommodation 'for 
visitors, especially ladies 7 but my housekeeper 


is a nice;.motherly old soul; who-will do her 
: best toamake you comfortable. | What's-keep- 
oing-thet Mike |” 


inHe rang thebell as-hevspoke, andthe next 
moment Mike’s white waistcoat and shirt-fvont 





appeared in the doorway. 
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“Qh, the Lord be good to me, Master 
Mortimer. Just remimber now, that ye sent 
me for Mrs. West, but I followed Misther 
Townley upstairs to see if he wanted anything 
an’ forgot my errand.” 

“Where is Mr. Townley now? ”’ 

“In his room, an’ in a terrible passion 
intirely.’’ 

‘Go at once and tell Mrs. West to come to 
me here.” 

“No, Mr. Lytton, do not send for your 
housekeeper. Do not trouble; I shall do very 
well. I shall not stay one hour under the 
same roof with my husband. You have been 
most kind to me, Mr. Lytton, and I shall 
never forget you for it,’’ said the unhappy 
woman, ina quivering voice. 

“ But, my dear am——”’ 

“Oh, do not attempt to stop me, Mr. 

Lytton! I'll go back to the hotel if I have to 
walk it, and to-morrow I shall join my father 
at Leamington.” 

Her face was pale, her eyes full of. deepest 
sorrow ; her hands poten § and the jewels on 
her fingers glinted with a strange lustre. 

‘I will ask you to add one more favour to 
the many for which I am already your 
debtor,’’ she said, lifting her troubled eyes to 
his face. “Will you please send for a cab? 
rd Me you will accompany me I shall go on 

00 Rad 

She fastened the silver clasp of her sable 
cape as she spoke, and stood up, looking a 
very fragile little woman indeed as she shook 
out her long sealskin ulster with its deep 
sable border. She wore a hat of dark brown 
sealskin, trimmed with feathers of the same 
colour ; two great diamond pendants twinkled 
in her large gold ear-rings. Everything on 
and about her was rich and costly; every 
detail of her toilet bespoke the wealth of the 
wearer. 

“On foot, in weather like this, at a quarter 
past one in the morning!” exclaimed her 
host in the greatest astonishment, as he 
looked down in the small, youthful face, and 
the great, troubled eyes. 

“Yes, Mr. Lytton, I will go. My maid is 
at the hotel. Do not stop me ;, Jeannette will 
sit up for me.” 

Mortimer took her thin, white hand in his, 
looking down with pitying eyes in the pale, 
anxious face. 

“Then you are determined to go, Mrs. 
Townley?” 

“Yes, Mr. Lytton; I'll go to papa to- 
morrow. He will know how to settle matters 
with my husband better than I.” 

She seemed scarcely able to control her 
passion, though she tried to smile as she ar- 
ranged her pretty sealskin hat on her coiled 
fair hair. 

“Then I must order the brougham to be 
brought round again,’ said Mortimer, and he 
was about to leave the room for that purpose 
when Mrs. West, the housekeeper, entered. 

“Ah, Mrs. West, I don’t think we shall 
need you now. I wanted to ask you if you 
could manage to accommodate this lady for 
the night, but she won’t stay.” 

“It's a terrible night to turn ont, mum,” 
said the housekeeper, as she followed her 
master from the room. 

“And now, Mrs. Townley,” said Mortimer, 
on his return, “ shall I seek Dormer and ask 
him what he has to say?” 

“No, no, Mr. Mortimer’; you've had trouble 
enough, and are very kind to offer to take me 
back to the hotel at such an hour.” 

The brougham was soon at the door, and 
Mortimer gave his arm to the lady and led her 
from the room. o 

Marion Townley was very pale’and agitated, 
and shivered in her sealskins and sables as 
she passed through the pouring rain to the 
carriage, Mike repeating, sorrowfully,— 

_“ Oh, sich a night, for sich a delicate lady : 

sich a night, sich a night!” as he watched 


the brougham driven away through the pitchy 
darkness, 





CHAPTERjIV. 


Very few words passed between Mortimer 
Lytton and his fair charge during the drive 
from Palgrave-road to the Alexandra. 

Arrived at their destination Mortimer 
Lytton handed the lady out, and led her up 
the steps and along the various corridors to 
her suite of apartments, where he took his 
leave, promising to call the next day. 

Mortimer Lytton went down to his carriage 
and was driven home as fast as two high- 
stepping bays could take him. The drive 
through the sloppy streets was a dreary one, 
and the owner of the bijou house in Palgrave- 
road was very glad when the brougham drew 
up before that favoured residence and the hall 
door closed behind him, shutting out the rain 
and sleet and biting blast. He wassoon seated 
by the sea-coal fire, smoking a cigarette and 
mixing a tumbler of hot negus. 

When he had disposed of his wine and 
smoked several cigarettes he sat in his 
lounge-chair, musing, with his gaze fixed on 
the glowing fire, until Mike aroused him from 
his meditations, and he went to bed. 

At eight o’colock next morning Mr. Mor- 
timer Lytton sat down to breakfast alone. 
His guest did not usually appear at that early 
hour. He allowed himself an hour for break- 
fast and looking over the morning paper. At 
the end of that time he set out for his place 
of business in the city, where he passed the 


y: 

He expected Dormer Townley would call 
in the course of the morning, but he was dis- 
appointed. 

At eleven o’clock he returned to Palgrave- 
road to prepare for his promised visit to Mrs. 
Dormer Townley. Mike informed him that 
Mr. Townley had left the house at ten o'clock 
that morning, and had not yet returned. 
Having made some alteration in his toilet he 
set out on foot for the hotel. 

On reaching the Alexandra he found that 
Mrs. Townley’s name was in the list of depar- 
tures. Exceedingly annoyed he went on to 
the city ; but business was distasteful to him, 
and, having arranged matters with his man- 
ager, he went home to Palgrave-road, and was 
admitted by Mike. 

“Mr. Townley is come back, sir,” said the 
worthy servitor. 

“‘Indeed! Thank you, Mike.” 

Ascending the stairs two at a time the 
first objects he beheld on entering his own 
sanctum were Dormer Townley’s patent 
leather boots hanging over the back of a chair, 
while his head and shoulders were buried in 
the soft cushions of the couch, with the morn- 
ing paper spread over his face. 

** Dormer!” 

‘‘Hallo!” exclaimed his quondam guest, 
starting up throwing the newspaper on one 
side, and looking round with sleepy eyes at 
his host. ‘‘Oh! is it you, Mortimer? What 
a confounded bore!” he grumbled, with a 
prolonged yawn. 

“What do you mean by that? What's a 
bore?” 

‘‘ Everything. There’s my wife turned up 
just when I didn’t want her.’’ 

“« Quite right ; you should behave better to 
her and study her more. Why don’t you 
break off with that dancing-girl at the Fri- 
volity, when’you know that your flirtation with 
her will raise an im ble barrier between 
yourself and your wife? Have you seen Mrs. 
Townley ?’’ he asks, with an an frown at 
the reckless man, who apparently had been 
drinking deeply, as he looked quite stupid. 
“Not sinceilast night; I went to her hotel 
this morning, intending to give her a piece of 
my mind, but I was too late. She was gone.” 
‘‘ Mrs. Townley has gone back to her father, 
I daresay. She told me last night she would 
do so. I called this morning at the Alexandra, 
but she had left. I suppose she has gone to 
Leamington,” ‘ 

“* By Jove! won’t there be a row with old 
Moneybags ! Marion is all right enough herself, 


on herself, I cannot touch a shilling; but I 
—— him to tip up handsomely some day. 
Of course it’s all over now. ‘All for love and 
the world well lost!’ I would not alter it if 
Icould. Haw!” 

‘* I’ve been mistaken in you, Townley,” said 
Mortimer Lytton, fiercely. 

‘You have? In. what way?” 

‘I thought you were a gentleman ! ” 

“Lytton!” and Townley whirled round 
suddenly and faced him. ‘“ By Jove, Lytton, 
your eyes look dangerous. Don't look at a 
fellow like that!” 

** What will Mrs. Townley think of me?” 
asks Mortimer Lytton, bitterly. ‘‘ She believes 
that I induced you to leave her alone at Fern- 
dale all this time ; and she looks upon me as 
ascoundrel, of course?” 

* She is mete | jealous, and awfully angry. 
Marion is naturally jealous. I can’t help it, 
and I can’t help loving Flossie Lorrimer, and 
I can’t cast her off!’ Dormer says, between 
the puffs of his cigarette. 

‘It’s a bad business, and I'll never forgive 
myself for inviting you here! ” 

«« Never mind, old fellow!’’ answered Dor- 
mer, with a light laugh. 

«What are you going to do now?” . 

“Don’t know. But this I do know, tha’ 
the meddlers who insisted upon marrying us 
have it all to answer for!” said Dormer, as 
he stroked his yellow moustache. ‘By Jove! 
there will be a row with the governor! But 
old Moneybags.can do his worst!’’ 

‘* Well, you know best, old fellow. Excuse 
my interference. I am very sorry for Mrs. 
Townley ; she seemed to be so angry, and £0 
unhappy. You know you have not behaved 
well to her!” 

“TIT know I’ve not. But what could she 
expect? It’s the way these forced marriages 
~~: end. I always liked Marion; she was 
a jolly little girl. e’ve known each other 
since we were boy and girl. She was always 
spoons upon me, you know, but I could never 
picture her as my wife. When they said we 
ought to get married neither of us objected. 
I wenf like a lamb to the slaughter, and here 
I am. Geing to the Frivolity to-night, 
Lytton?” 

“I cannot go with you; I have an engage- 
ment at seven. I don’t know when I'll get 
away, but I may drop in at the theatre before 
the harlequinade. But if I were in your 
place I should follow Mrs. Townley to Leam- 
ington. You have time enough. Give some 
explanation, and never look upon Flossie Lor- 
rimer’s face again.’ 

‘* What! never see Flossie Lorrimer’s face 
again ?’’ J 

‘‘I say so. That doll’s face has wrought all 
the mischief! I ordered an early dinner 
to-day ; it will be on the table in » quarter 
of an hour.” 

‘* All right, old boy,” answers Dormer, with 
his light laugh, as he followed his host from 
the room whistling a popular air. 

The two men soon dressed and dined; and 
having passed an hour over their wine set out 
on foot to get eabs to take them to their 
different destinations. 





CHAPTER V. 


Tue harlequinade had commenced when 
Mortimer Lytton stepped softly into his box, 
and sat down opposite his friend. 
The house was brilliantly lighted ; and Flossie 
Lorrimer, looking lovelier than ever in the 
airiest of toilettes, was performing wonderful 
feats of agility before a delighted audience. 
Her cheeks glowed with a beautiful pink 
bloom ; her soft, brown eyes shone like dusk 
stars, and her full lips, red as the heart of the 
rose, were parted in a smile of girlish delight, 
showing the pearls within. 

The —— was tall and slender, and an 
accomplished athlete, performing startling 
feats in his mystic dress of black-and-gold. 








but _herjfather—haw! He'settled all her money | 





As he whirled the light form of the colum- 
bine to and fro he watched the direction of 
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the brown eyes, and noticed that they always 
turned to one particular box. 

He has seen the same gentleman in that 

particular box night after night ; sometimes 
there were two, but not often. The one with 
the fair, Saxon face has not been once absent 
since her first appearance a couple of weeks 
ago. 
“The harlequin watched with a jealous heart 
the looks of worship which those handsome 
eye in the box flashed back to the young 
columbine. 

Jealousy raged within his breast, for he 
loved the fair girl, and thought that he might 
win her if this formidable rival was out of 
¢he way. 

So he hated Mortimer Lytten with a fierce 
hatred, and wished he had never come to the 
theatre with his faultless toilet, his diamond 
rings, and his hothouse flowers. 

But Flossie honoured the harlequin to-night, 
for she wore his flowers. The tuft of scarlet 
and white ium near the left shoulder 
was his gift; but the Gloire de Dijon on her 
bosom was the gift of Mortimer Lytton. 

As the two men in the box continued to 
watch the columbine’s face keenly, they saw 
her suddenly turn pale. The harlequin 
followed her glance to a box to the left of the 
stage. In that box sat a woman—she sat back 
behind the curtain, and could not be seen by 
Mortimer Lytton or his friend—a woman 
with wide, wondering blue eyes, and a white, 
wondering face. The light blue eyes were 
fastened in an unwinking stare on the young 
columbine, who seemed to be transfixed by 
them, until the harlequin, by a dexterous 
movement, snatched up the little figure and 
whirled her round, thus recalling her to her- 


self, 

She looked round with startled eyes, and 
noticed that the audience and the musicians 
observed her agitation, and she made a reso- 
luté effort to avert her eyes from that white- 
set face that filled her with such vague horror. 

Just then the harlequin saw her glance up 
at Dormer Townley, and blush. He saw his 
rival’s rose tremble on her bosom, and a pang 
of jealousy shot through his heart. 

He was standing on one leg, with his right 
arm stretched out, and Flossie Lorrimer had 
just vaulted lightly on his open palm, where 
she stood poised on one foot. 

As ke gently raised her about three feet 
from the stage that jealous pang passed once 
more through his heart ; all power and feeling 
seemed to leave his arm, and it fell helpless to 
his side. Flossie dropped on her feet on the 
stage, uttering a little scream, for she was very 
much frightened and shaken. 

Several of the audience thought a more 
serious accident had occurred, but the harle- 
ao ae prea himself, as also did 

Ossie, who now lea on her partner’s open 
palm, and, poised on the toe of one golden- 
broidered satin boot, was borne round and 
round in triumph. 


CHAPTER YI. 


Tue pantomime is over, and the curtain has 
descended on columbine and harlequin, clown 
and pantaloon. The lights are nearly all out; 
the house is nearly empty, and the audience 
are being borne away by the carriages and cabs 
waiting outside. 

_ In the vestibule a knot of persons still 
linger, and conspicuous among them is Dor- 
mer Townley, The lower part of his face is 
hidden by the fur collar of his ulster, which 
is turned up. 

He is a great favourite with the leading 
actors and the regular habitues of the 
Frivolity. 

He has just with his friend Mortimer 
Lytton, who has gone home in a cab, leaving 
the brougham at the di of Townley. 


a has been maine ord Olymph, and at last 

@ appears, her ge ogy ow hon 
jong tight-fitting sealskin jacket, a black vel- 
vet hat coquettishly turned up at the sides and 
trimmed with black feathers and silver fox- 





fur. Under the pretty hat the fair girlish face 
looks bright as a sunbeam. 

‘* Ah! my star of the night, how brilliant you 
are looking?” said Dormer Townley, as he 
placed one arm around the slender figure, and 
motioning with the other to the coachman, 
who was waiting at a little distance. 

‘‘Mamma has not come for me. I-am so 
glad. It is such a dreadful cold night, and 
she is so delicate. I told her you would be 
likely to drive me home,’’ said the girl, as 
she looked up and down the dingy street 
that in the daytime is such a fashionable 
promenade, 

The brougham draws up to the kerb. Dor- 
mer hands the girl in, and, for the last time 
Olymph, the columbine of the Frivolity, is 
borne away from the scene of her triumphs. 
As the brougham drives away from the 
theatre a four-wheeled cab leaves the line of 
waiting vehicles and follows, keeping it well 
in view, but never gaining upon the former. 
The brougham soon leaves the livelier streets 
behind, and is rattling ong the lonely roads 
of West Brompton to Larkfield-terrace, where 
the pretty detatched villa occupied by Mrs. 
Lorrimer and her daughter is situated. 

It is very lonely in Larkfield-road, the lights 
are dim and far apart, and the villas and man- 
sions, looking so pretty and picturesque in the 
summer time, look bleak and deserted this 
cold, frosty midnight, while the trees stand 
oat like great gaunt skeletons against she 
leaden sky. Down Larkfield-road the 
brougham rattles, followed by the four- 
wheeler at a cautious and safe distance. 

The brou slackens its pace, going up a 
slight incline in the road. 

The Jehu on the four-wheeler slackens his 
pace also. Whether he was tired of following 
the brougham so long, or was obeying an order 
from his fare is not known, but he suddenly 
began lashing his horse with his whip until 
he goaded him into a sharp gallop, and passed 
the brougham at a rapid rate, leaving it far 
behind. 

As he went by Jehu heard a peal of sweet 
laughter, and a man’s voice singing. His fare 
heard it also. 

On went the four-wheeler. A few minutes’ 
hard driving brought it to an old-fashioned 
roadside public-house, with a horse-trough 
and pump in front. 

The cabman drew ‘p to let his horse drink, 
and his fare opened the door and got out—a 
female figure. But the night was too dark for 
the sharpest eyes to be able to define that 
form so closely mufiled in dark wraps. This 
mysterious person stepped close to the cab- 
driver, and said a few words to him in a low 
whisper, then stepped on the side walk, and 
passed quickly up the road. 

The driver turned his horse's head towards 
town. Again he lashed the beast into a 
gallop, and passed the still slowly moving 

rougham, 

On, on, under the pale, dim stars and black, 
lowering sky, walked the muffled figure. She 
seemed to know the way well. She paused at 
last before a detached villa enclosed by a low 
wall overgrown by evergreens. 

An iron gate admitted the visitor to the 
front garden. A gravel walk led to the door, 
which was sheltered by a large wooden porch 
that in summer time was covered with a 
tangle of roses, and creepers, and trailing 
greenery, but which|now hung about in wildjdis- 
order—a mass of bare, leafless tendrils, covered 
with hoar frost. 

On either side of the porch were seats, each 
capable of holding three people. It was in- 
tensely dark, as there was no lamp or other 
light. 

For two minutes the dark figure stood still 
regarding this house; not a gleam of light 
was visible in any of the windows, not a sign 
of life visible in or about the place. 

At last the silence was broken by the sound 
of wheels coming slowly up the road. The 
dark figure darted to the iron gate, turned the 
handle, softly entered, and closed the gate 
noiselessly, then ran nimbly along the gravel 





walk, and disappeared within the porch, but 
did not ring or knock. 

The sound of approaching wheels drew 
nearer and nearer. At last the brougham 
stopped at the gate, and the watcher huddled 
up on the seat in the porch could hear two 
people get out; then the gate opened, and two 
people advanced slowly up the path. 

** Do not come any Be he dear! Mamma 
may come to the door when I ring, and she 
will be angry with me for being so thought- 
less. Say good-night here.” 

“ Oh, Flossie—Flossie! my darling—my 
darling ! how obdurate you are |" says Dormer 
Townley, in an impassioned tone. 

‘“‘Ah! you are again forgetting that you 
are a married man,” laughed thegirl. ‘“ Your 
wife will find it out one of these days, then 
you’ll see how unpleasant everything will be.” 

“Not if you will be advised, and consent to 
leave England with me, darling!” 

“I cannot listen to this, Mr. Townley. 
Good-night!”’ . 

She held out her hand tohim. — . 

‘“‘ Good-night, darling! Good-night, until 
to-morrow !”’ ; 

‘‘ Enough, Mr. Townley! Good-night!” 

She withdrew her hand forcibly from his 
clasp, and retreated a step backward. He 
lifted his hat with one hand as he opened the 
gate with the other. 

She stood and watched him go out and enter 
the brougham, and the coachman turn the 
horses’ heads towards London; she stood a 
moment listening to the receding carriage- 
wheels; then she turned, and entered the 
porch. 

She was feeling in the pocket of her lon, 
sealskin jacket for her latch-key when a han 
came heavily down upon her shoulder, while 
another hand clutched her throat, and she 
was swung round and flung on the seat, 
choking and almost stunned. 

She could see the outline of a dark figure 
between her and the pale stars that shone in 
the leaden January sky. ¥ 

She tried to cry out, but could not, the gri 
on her throat was so tight, the assault ha 
been so sudden. 

She thought of the bell, but she could not 
reach it. 

we You are the Columbine Olymph, of the 
Frivolity |” hissed a voice in her ears. 

She tried to rise, but the hand on her throat 
held her back. ‘Those long fingers only tight- 
ened the more she tried to shake them off. 

In her half-insensible condition she tried 
to realise her danger. Her assailant, she 
thought, was either mad or intended to mur- 
der her. 

She must, then, make some effort to save 
her life. Summoning all the strength of her 
young womanhood to her aid, she made a 
spring, dashed her assailant on one side, re- 
lieved her throat from mony — grip, and 
h he dark fi at arms’ length. — ‘ 

x Who are see he dare attack me in this 

manner?” 
oho thied to reach the bell-handle, but her 
adversary stood between her and the door. 

“Stand aside, and let me ring that bell! 
How dare you! You are a woman B This is 
& woman’s arm I held! Getaway!” and she 
flung the woman away from her, and again 


i ring the bell. 

wut her Soae was too quick for her. The 
thin fingers flew once more to her throat, 
clutching her with that deadly grip till she 
felt herself choking, and her eyes ready to 


their sockets. 
wag wena said the stranger, a8 she 


hissed a name in the girl’s ear that made her 


ith terror. . t 
=. nen closed with her, but the girl 
ay on, Sahaet Hannah ! Mercy ! Murder!” 
The voice was low and muffled, and could 
scarcely be heard by anybod within. oe 
With the last cry “ murder! Lr oy cy 
fallen, her enemy with her, but the me 
fingers still retained their fatal grip on the 


slender white throat. j 
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A terrible struggle for mastery followed the | 
fall of the two women. The-girl on-the mat 
fought and rolled, and turned -and ‘twisted<| a 
Her enemy, kneeling-beside her, never relaxed 
her-gripy 

At last-the fierce -struggle abates; the-conr: 
vulsions are-overy .Flossie Lorrimer -lies. still) 
on the mat-in:the poreb; withathat horrible, 
figure kneeling beside her.- 

“ Ayydie with higckisses:.on-your~lipsd. I 
am avenged f’* 

The figure rose fremitskmees and ‘spyrned { a 
the body of the murdered »girl-with -its-foot; 
then fied from the-spot-down ‘the gravel: wali 


to the gate-just-as-a-cabphaving set: down-ea) | 


fareat the gate, drove away. 

A’ woman enters,-and the dark figare- moves’ 
to one side-to let her pass, but the mew-comer: 
is tall undstrong,; and. eheclatehes -the-other: 
by the shoulder.. 

““ Who. are syou;, and what: do«youswant 
here?" ‘she demanded, 'i in an imperious tone. 

No answer.’ 

‘* Do you hearwme? ' Wito;are you?’ What 
did you-want in that -house?”’ 


‘*T came tosee Miss Lorrimer home,” ‘came ; 


in a subdued voice, 


“T don't beliéve yous-I don’tebelieve you! || 
Yon aredherefor ne good., My Plossiedoesn't] ; 


know you: Where-is-she?.' Floseie, Flossie, | 
darling! Where. is. she?” continued’ the 
woman, giving - her» prisoner: a. ficree.shake+ 
that caused her-hat-to fall offy 

The night was verydark; but the new-comer 
could see-+hat the intruder wes.a woman; with 4 
a very- white face and very light hair.’ 

‘* Well, I don’t think you are taking -any+y 
thing away, sol ’shall‘etyyou-offi | Batyure- 
member, I shell know -you-again:-among &-+ 


Theo-intrader, whe was-replacing, her» hat; 
upon her-head, did Hobt-replyy 

The other women opencd:thegate.and:-held 
itswhile the dark form-flitwed-out:intothe 
night; then,-slamming-the:gaseyshe: walked. 
briskly up the path, entered: theporehy.and 


stumbjed against: the-prostrateformof Flossie | ; 


Lorrimer.- 

Uttering a loud cry; she.laidshershand son: 
the belvhandle and .rang.a violenb:.ands-pro- 
longed peal. 

‘ Open the deor,-Hannah ; there’s been some 
foul playyand.you: have not attempted to.sea: 
what's the matters” 

There was the sound of shippered. feetwithin: 

—the removal-ofa chain, the withdrawal,of» 
a bolt, and the door-opened»and the poor, ter- 
rified face-of an-old. Awomanappearede 

She held « lighted candle:in -a brags eandle-. 
stick, and the flickering light fell with a sickly 
glare on the lifeless form-on theumat.; 

‘‘ Why; merey on my,soubt, Is-shenmur~y 
dered,:or what is the matten?’’ ' 

Shefeli on her knees beside the body. She tore 4 
the furs away from.the meek ofthe murdered, 
girl, unfastened the sealskin; jacket revealing | 
the Gloire-de Dijon, crus hed and faded, on-the 
unheaving bosom, 

Sho looked upon,the face where: the grey 
shadow--of death had.creplaeedthe - delicate 
peach bloom, that-looked iso. lovely, one-short 
houn beforey 

Witha shriek of madnespthe woman sprang, 
to-hee feet and ram-dowm the: garden: walk, 
shouting,— 

‘ ee 'Polieet o Police ly Marder}; Stop 
@ > 


Then, round: the: neighbourhood: windows} 


were. pulled up and: windows were pulled down, 
and night-capped headeand-bedrgon,candle,. 
sti¢ks-were-held fortasin, the darknesg,,.while 

the-q wiek tread of »policemen; might ,be -heard 
rushing to the scene of the tragedy, thefere-. 
moet of. whom found: Mrs,Lorrimer in.a dead 

faint on the gravel walk. 


——— += 


CHAPTER VIL. 


Be nineo'eleck the nextmorning all, London, 
had heard of the:horriblesmurder at.No, 1, 





Larkfield Villas, 


| Those who had been at thetheatre the night { 
owe spake rapturously of ¥lossie Lorrimer's 
on-that cecasions) She had never 
laed soaver,sb, had - never been para 
< 8. never~sang,,60 8 y> 
she had -neyer-danced 40° s. Site had 4 
surpassed herself. vapare.s 4 
Mortimer Lytton sat down-to»breakfast at | 
eight o'clock, and was in the act:of chippi pine 
an egg avhen somebody: knocked “at ‘the 
Then handle. was~turned,' and’ Mike ; 
red.on-the threshold. 
PPR Masther, masther; di@® ye: hear o’ the 
murder? ’”’ 
“ What~murder;- Mike?” inguin’ Morti- 


mer; ashe »went :on~preparing- the egg. nob | | 


appearing tobe interested.: 
“Why, that me -craythur~at, the -Fri-: 
or oe ed last-night;sir:? 


| Mortimer Lytton: was neta demonstrative: 
many He-rose~slowly*-from- 

table, —_— at-his-servant’s face in- blank + 
horrer and: amazement. «: 

‘ Who- has-been murdered ?"' 

‘* Miss Olymph, the young Jady im the pan-: 
tomime,"’ answered Mikae- 

“ Howdo you -know this? ’’ 
‘Phe miilidaanand thepeliesmaneckdmse.! 
‘+ And how did they-learn:it ??” 

The milkman -comes-frony the next street-to + 
Lark field-road,.and he was:-telling the.p lice~- 
man, and they, weve-both: talking about it - 
whin I was: beating:th 

they tould'me——’’” 

‘* Good Heavens» Ib cannotibe.”’ » 

* Ar’ they say, thatca swell took: her home 
in his carriage an’ murdheredsher-et:her own ~ 
door,”” added Mikes. . 

‘« What???’ ‘shouted: Mortimer, turning on, 
Mike witha: faceerimsoa, with fury: 

“ Bogomepsiriiit ” he-eried, stamping :his: foot: | 


atthe man. - “ Begoney.and-attend to: yourc) | 


own business!’ 

“Shure I’m telling thethruth;sir;” grumbled. 
Mike, retreating from the scene. 

His master eresnedcthe room; and -slammed 
the doombehind, him, 


**Good. Heaven! “what does .hée mean?j | 


Mariened ty Inpossiblel, There is some mis- 
take:t’’’ 

He-opened: the door, passed inteothe halk. 
seized his hat and overcoatyand, haviag;pute 
them: on,wentonty banging: ae wi 
him; thenwadked down the.zead,hailed-a 
promising. double fare. to besdriven:to; — 
field-road-in the shortest possible time... 

As heedrew near, the house theJlarge erowd : 
assembled outside convineed him, that there: 
must be:some' truth: in- Mike’s):reports The, 
crowd made» way,.for:;him,. thinking, heowas, 
some friend of the dead.giaks., 

He-rang the beld;: and was.admitted *by:old 


‘‘ Gan: I see Mrs: Lorrimen?,’ he inquired. 

“ Please to step thisway. Who shath saysa 
Bin?” ” 

He took card from his: breast-pocket,-and : 

cilled: underneath: his;-name;' Mr,;Town-. 

bey'a friend,’ and -hamded. it 40,,the-woman,. 

bho led him to a-amalbapertment-and, left, 


him. 

After, the lapse of a few, minntes @,tall, thin - 
woman, With a grief-stricken face, and large, 
melancholy eyes, slowly entered.theroom. 

Mentimanudsitenosnl atads hex. courteously: 
and took the seat she indicated, She did nos. 
sit. down, but suppexted ‘herselfrinea leaning o| 
position anew the table. 


Though-Mx. Dormer eee ee pte meh a 
constant visitor at, the house in; 


Mortimer, Lytton dad.never been there before s | 


_ though he knew Mrs. Lorrimer by sight 
he. had, never ; been; intredneed, tohere 
thexefore roe marae meter as pot wher the. 
lady entered thesoom. But she s00m set him- 
at his ease by holding out: her hand, with; 
“ How do youdo,:MrLyttem 2” 
‘‘Madamy I shad; the, honopr,of bnaings 
Miss Lorrimex.: Indeedythat, Pana AAR One 
I were very fast friends.» I have calle 
morning.in conseqnenee. of certain rumours. 


ematethis mernin’;and-4 





that have reached me;.and which I trust 2le 


not true.” 


“Aud what does rumour say, Mr> Lytton?” 
‘“< That there-has been-a- terrible crime eom=- 


| mitted last-might.” 


« There has been-a terrible crime committed. 


last night.” 


‘* And isit possible that the victim was —’ 
‘\My’-darling -Flossiel-” ‘sobbed Mrs -Lor- 


‘rimer,-covering~her~ poor; white face with: her 
‘thin hands. 


“Ts it true that she was——” 

‘“« Murdered }” 

“ G@pod Heaven - How?for-Heaven’s sake 

how? ” 

‘ Strangled |” 

“ Strangled | 

“ I:foundher dead on the mat in the porch 

ata quarter. to one this 

| “And suspiciompointsat my friend: 'Town- 
ley”? 

i a Lorrimer sremoved‘her. hands »from- 

er eyesyand: )ooked-straight. inher visitor's 


ame. 
“Mr. Lytton] assuze -you yyour friends: 
psmscaenteats all dmowledge of:thieerimes My 
arling»was slain ‘bythe:hand.of. &-woman,.” 
| “ Mers,Juorrimer——” 
| “Ités tenes Darkas she night;was.I caught 
ight of her faceyand. Lshould knew: it’ again: 
mongea thousands I expeot»Mr.» Townley: 
‘eal; He-will' have-to:attend the inquest. 
I believe-he was the last who-sawher alive.’ 
“ Heowas asiéepowhen: 1 left-home,.and E 
; “alenping in: happy ignerance.of 
this awfal ?: Says: Mortimer 
¥- ‘be any further, dis- 
cussion-ef this horrible subject... Last:night’s 
work has-left me to-day a ss: woman— 
without friend in the world!” 





CHAPTER VIII, 
Monrume Lyxyzrow...returned, te: Palgrave~ 
oad,. hisfriend, Dormer. seated - 
ie ‘ soltiycashioned heirs with his fet in 
‘Berlin wook slippers on. the mantelpiece. 
~ thedogrrousedsbime | 
1 —wherelave. you been 
Be turned sound sai in-bindrieadie faze, 
Avas, Ss expression, 
Rea now; Lyttony;, you ; ‘shouldn't 
frighten fellow iin thos Wieeee Whatever.is the 


ry, all is. something; very shocking the- 


bole aap oe must: nob;.agitate..or « upset: 
yourself. ae ae “begn),an- accident—a 
shecking aecident,, Townley,’’ 

4 Renita or,,coal, mine——whateyer: it . 
may-be, it cannot affect-yon on,’ 

“Tt is notarailway,or.a colliery accident, 
and it affects: all:who.was ever..interested jin 
poor little gg pt answered. Mor-, 
ti Lytton,,yery- gravely. 

e Who 2.” shouts Dormer. Townley, starting: 
to. his feet... 

‘Flossie Lorrimer.” 

“‘ But why torture a fellow like this ? Why 
don’t you tell a fellow whatitis? Has any 
accident befallen Flossie?’ > 

“‘ Yes, .a very:sad one,’” 

“ By Jovel, When? where ?,.I saw her home 
lastnight, and left: hor etanding i inthe gaxden., 
I shatithe gate my 


« And after, you. left ek she.was, attacked . 


by somebody. who must have been, waiting,’’ 

“Andis. she injured 2” 
, # Sheis more, injured,” 

“ What do,you.mean 2” 

“ She is, y- 
| “Dead? impossible !”” 

“ There.is. nothing 

‘ Flogsie enaningiennoy 2 Olah dead 2.” 

‘“‘ Yes, her mother found her lying ..in: the» 
porch ; -etrangled at. a: quarter. to. one: this 
morni 

“Tt wanted twenty: minutes, to.one when I 
returned;.to the,brougham. . I looked at. my- 
watch.as.I-satdown,” said Dormer Townley, 
aa he drannyy Dalnlessleii in the chair, with his. 
“| hands over 


He appeared. to..be. stupefied, holding bis. 
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hands to his head sand@,stazing wildly about, 
bins he did ae Tan to understand another 
word that was addressed tohims Haspassively 
submitted, to, be led. te-his room,; 

For three days. he-lay in a semi-conscious, 
state, bafiling all, efferteto-rouse bim,, On, the 
third.day he,was better, vhe-did nos at, 
a a a a the-laat 

ew days... In the.night,every little .inpidemt 
came.back todims, and~he. begged. ito, -be,-left, 


alone. 
His r & waa.granted, and during -the re-, 
mainder of the night he indulged. in» bitter, 


tears+-tears-that broughfreliefz. Nextaorp-| & 


ing heinsisted uppn geing to.Larkfield-villa to, 
prc the lasi-time.on-the face-he had Joved | 
sovwellis, 

Ne thought-ofshis wronged wife: or- broken 
vows dis: his-conscience.. Mortimer;told ; 
him the inquestswould be-held ¢that«dayy and 

“Ohp myo dark + myw daghingd- he 
moaned, as. hem seated if 
brougheun -in- which» he -.took:: Flossie. home 
for the last time onthe nightiofsher death: 

The.frosty ain: seemed.-toxrevive »him,, and. 
whea they -arrivediin: the Lamkfield:roadihe 
looked and felt bester.. 

The two.men werereceived by Mts. Lorrimer; 

melancholy air. Havinglearned 


the objeot-of. their visit she: burst sinto.tearsy} down: the -rope ~snapped.-end the. boat: was 


P § shocould not enter the.reom where 
ex danling layodead.: But:.she:, summoned 
Hannah,.and,giving: her: tha key ofthe, room, 
the two friends follawed that sour.viseged do-, 
mestic upstains $o:the first-floor a 
unlooked.a door-they.passed into the dariened 
room, and.in the. dimJight they. could: diseern: 
the outline: of. a coffin, peeperietann trestles, 
and covered. with a . blaak):padli edged«with: 
white. 
. me a mr aren ie ° ¢ pore epson 
own the, pall, exposing the. st#l,:white. fa 

of.+ Flossie. Lorvimer.. The woman lit: ie! 
jet ofgas,.and-the light -falling.on the stil; 
lovely fewtures enabled-them,to;.note-the:sad 
change that-was there. : 

The distortion. of the, features and muscles 
caused by the violent.death she had died partly 
remainedy as: if ‘she-had-expired.tin. terrible 


agony... 

The.fairekin-had-assumeds yellow.cast; the, 
blue-eyeswwere half Spep, the.Jips blue-and4 
compressed,; The golden browmbair was drawn: 
baek . and ‘coiled “at: 


the:baek-of the small-head;. the. slirn fingers, 


clasped: upon the ;bosom,:, were ,yellow: and | 
damp, . 

_Dormer-nttered, a..low.sob iat; sight ofthe, 
girl he loved;and bendix | iota 9 pa 
tears fell upon the dead,. had. never ,before 
staod face to face with déath; and. his soul wag 
filled with; an, awful -jtexron,at -sight,.of. that 
inanimate: piece..of clay, that had-been-. so; 
lovely, so full of life—the bloom, gone fromthe 
cheeks, the lustre frem the eyes. 

The body was shronded-.in, white, with:the 
awful marks about-the;throet-carefyly,hid 
away under delicate lace. 

Dormer's déad roses, were Jaid-on, the, cold} 


Hénnahpseeing the impression, made upen, 
Dormer, quietly d?qw the -pall;,over;-the dead, 
face and. gas downs 


an f 
You will:belate forthe ingnest,sir,, Thay ' 
sat yesterde ys and,came,here to see the body,| name, 


but they +had ‘to. .adjouen,-as. they ,heard you 
would beable.toa and give audtnesion 
day,” - said’ Hangah;, addtegsing  Doxmer 


Townley. 
On_ going, downstairs. .t . founds Mrs. 


Lorrimer waiting for them.and ready duegsed| 


to go to.the inguest, Laying-.her-hand;on 
Dormer’s arm, she gaid,— 


‘‘Mr. Tomaley,)as.you. were, sueh a dear, 


friend of my poor girl's, there is something J 
want to tell, you that I, mever mentioned.to a 


living being,,not ,eveny,to poor Flossie, or. the} father’s nameand fortune... But.pexhaps,her 
coroner’s jury yesterday. The girl that,J }parents are not dead after all,’ 


brought up and loved was no child of 
mine!" 


imselé « ins the} fate. 


tog Not -your -childit” ’ exclaimed. both’, men 


é 1 

- she qvae-the.child: of -my,young snis- 
tress; I was her nurse. My-young lady hadi: 
ee to Constantinople »aiter ;her,mar- 
riage, her, husband being; an » atiaché, atthe 
|, British: Em bassys, 
‘After the.birth:of her baby. her - health« 
declined -rapidly« The docters-advised -hex:to- 
}return:to-England for a-sherttime,as nothing 
but her nativeair would bene ‘it hex-healih. ; 
: “As I had accompanied my. mistress~. tec 
Constantinople so iI ‘returned: with - her to 

[ My master also returned. with-us- 
» ‘ There-were»three: other servants: besides: 
Ime. We travelled overland -by slow stages-to 
France, where we stayed a few weeks. In 
crossing from Calais.to:Dover a dense fog 
} Wrapped us in semi-darkness when about mid- 


] , Ameriean: Liner -whieh. 
> was.soon lost +in- the..foy, leaving. usto,our: 


“ Oan-vessel-wasdeqmed.- The captain-had-} 
the -boats lowered? I ‘had ‘the: baby;-and my~ 
master supported my mistress, who was quite: 
bhelpless. with:the shock~and- terror. I was | 
seized by -somesailors and lowered into one of » 
the: boats: .with’. the. baby in my-arms,. but: 
before-my master and mistress could be let- 


tossed away from the sinking vessel. 

‘“DWe last] saw-of.the-child’s parenta was -| 
»)my lady fainting in her. husband'sarmson:the - 
deck:: ofthe:.dgomed» ship; Our boat; was 
tossed. about:for-some hours;-but.as the, fog. 
| dleared.a fierce.gale blew, and we were-tossed. | 
}on;-the; beack-of. Jonely part-of :the-Sussex 
coast: Weewere-picked ‘up, and“takem to-an,. 
hospital where ~I ‘fay-sia weeks betweennlife:4 

and death: 


Ti 

_ The: baby» was. alive,and - well ‘cared for. 
The. authorities.thought: the child’»wasmy 
own, and I’did*not undeceive-them,- Ineyer 
heard the,fate.of her parents. I firmly be- 
tare they,were drowned I firmly believe so 
still’ 

| ‘* When. quite. recovered a lady. got+me.a 
} situation: ina gentieman’s family; and I placed 
the baby out-4o nurse. 

‘“P never-made. any inquiries after :her-re- 
lationss. You-may-thinkme-wicked for.:not- 
doing.-so,; but I feared they--wonld take: her. 
ro me, and £ loved her tco well-to.part-with', 

ere 
“Pwoeten-yearsin my situation; then:] lett 
it fora -betters- I sent F lassie to-.schooh, and-: 
gave -her-as-good“an. education as .I ‘could | 
affords Shp.growenp- very beautiful, as-you- 
knows 
|“ When-difteen she wished to be trained for. 
the stage, but<I objected. She. excelled -in 
dancing and singing, and some ofthe managers + 
hearing,of -her -beauty-and-talent, offered me 
large. sums for. permission. to bring her.before 
the public,-, Tie tempiation was great,iand I 
wae poor. I‘lether-go. Since than.she. has. 
supported ma in comfort.” 

As Mrs. Loreimer-finished. her ;regitak she. 
burst-infora;pagsien, of, tears, sobbing, con- 
vulsively. 
|. “Ig, your- real name, Lorrimer?” asks 
} Mortimer: Lytton, being nnable.to speak with: 
emotion. 

“ Yes, My, dear. gink always bore. my 

” 


[ee 
‘“ You-haxoanotéaldms her, father’s name.’ 
“Fis. name was, Chesney—Sin John 
[Chesney. She was baptised “Florence Lilian 
Chesney,’ 

“ And-SirJ ohm Obpsney ;was;-henfether 2" 

“Yes. It was.avnengiobsme,to,.conceal her 

i » from hex kindred; bet-——”’ 

“It was.a crimeé- punishable by Jaw , You, 
haye cheated.the poox,child, ont of, hey:-birth:- 
right.» Ingtead.of boing lying foully murdered 
to-day, she,.would .be.,.the inheritor; of her 





‘+ To beliewe..they,are,” cried: the, miserable 





woman, between her sobs, Oh; pray, spare 


me, and donot mention »this atthe inquest. 
It willdo mo good.’ 

‘* We will let it rest. Her relatives, if «she 
has,.any, believe her dead; as well as -her 
parents... Butit was very: wicked of you, Mrsy 
Lorrimex;? said. Dormer. Towaley,: very 
gravely.: { 

Mortimer ; offered: the, lady. :a..seak ,inthe 
brougham, and. theys dreve:to:, the:,tavern 
where the inguest:was-heldj Mrs.-Liorrimer 
had.to repeat the evidence of the previons day, 
ands was cross-examined. at. some: lengths, 
which made her very wrathfal. = 

ne testified. to .driving » Mr 
Townley and Miss Loxrimerto sLarkfield~ 
villa; describing; the. parting, between. the 
gentleman, and ;lady-inside the garden -gate,. 
and.the gentleman’s return. to the, broagham. 
at .twenty minutes.,to, one -o’clook ;;that dr. 
Townley had,been drimking rather freely,and- 
was singing during the drive te Ralgrpvewoad. 

Dormer gave his evidence in a subdued yoice,. 
very gravely detailing the events of that duvtal 
night, from the time they left the Fpiwolity, to, 
the moment heileft Flossie. kissing heehand 
to+im:inthe garden, Mortimer: Lyttqn also, 
told all he knew of the affair. Sothedingnmess 
was -over,and,the, coxoner jsaid theze was no 
clear. case against anyone, except the.woman - 
Mrs, Lorrimer met inside thegate onthe wight 
of: the murder, if, ‘she, could befquud. The. 
witnesses, would hhawe to. appear in, the,police-- 
court on, the, following -day, when: the»case 
would be. broughtibefore,the magisinela., 

The police had ine» further, evidence r to: 


produce on that-oceasion, Thesjury gave, - 


verdict. of. ‘-wilfgl..murdegs;. against: seme 
person or, pergens anknowa: |’ 

Dormer Townley, ordexed.. posters, ta.- be 
printed, offerimg-five hundred pounds’ reward 
for the apprehension of, the murderer, There 
was algo@ Govaramentreward of twahundred 
pounds. ; 

On the day of the funeral he was much 
depressed, he dad looked fur the last.time on 
the loved face, gnd-the sight had. wing, bis 
heart. Shewasse awiuly changedy 

‘+ L .wish ,1 thadmat looked .on,her face.to-, 
dayd ” heeaid-to-hie friend.:, ‘1 ~had heped, 
to retain the memory of her sweet-face, in ell 
itsafresh, young; beauty, .all.my; life, Poor 
Fipss1’ . 

The mourners. wexe ing-Loreimers Dormer 
Townley and Mertimer,Lytten,,, Nearl; the 
entire company from the l'riyelity attended, 
and xepresentatives from other theatres and 
music;halls. Thoe,.coffin, was ,covered..withs 
beantifal and costly wreaths and bouquets. 

A long precession follawed:thefonerak from 
Larkfield-read to Brompton-Cemetery, where 
the.remains of the, yonng.cokum bing were to, 
be, Jaid.. 

When. the coffin;wasdowered:into the grave. 
with its pile of flowers as white as the snow, 
drifts that covergd the ground, Mrs, Lorrimer 
aud Mortimer-Lytton. drew Dormer away 
before. the. fingt.red earth-was thrown among, 
the flowers.. When-the: graves waa , nearly 
filled, the two, frienda.came-backandore- 
mained until the men-laid down theizspades. 

Mrs. Lorrimer . was in. the mourning-coack 
befure.them,. The.twoofriends.got ;innand 
were. driyen- back. to, Larkfekt-rcad,,, when, 
Dormer. Towanley.told Mts,.Lornimer, that, a3, 
she had been,su¢h:.a kind mother, to pgpr 
Flossie,. andy was,,rendered. destitute, by her 
untimely deathy he would,.do something for 
her that would place her. above want«, He 
would invest two thousand pounds.in- her 
name, and she would receive the interestat 
five per cent. whilé-she lived.’ He was about 
to leave. England for an indefinite. period;: 
but, he..would ofirst- onder. .white.marble 
memorial to. mass ithe last-resting»place of : 
Olymph the Columbine. 





CHAPTER IX. 

A rew weeks had passed since theremains 
of faix Flossie, were laid.in, the grave: Dormer 
Townley, had.. departed fromthe bijon house 
in Palgrave-road, and from Londonaltogethers 
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Mortimer Lytton was sitting over a late 
breakfast, when there was a ring at the front- 
door bell. 

“Who can it be?” thought Mortimer 
Lytton, as he held the damp morning paper 
before the blazing fire to air. But the next 
moment Mike's tap was heard at the door, 
and then his carly head was pushed inside. 

‘* Misthress Lorrimer, sir.” 

**Oh! show the lady in, Mike.” 

‘** Faith it’s meself needn't trouble to show 
the lady in. She’s showin’ herself in, yer’ 
‘onor.”” 

Mike disliked Mrs. Lorrimer, and he made 
no attempt to conceal it. 

‘*How do you do, Mr. Lytton,” said the 
lady, as she entered the room, sweeping aside 
her crape-covered skirt as she seated herself 
on the chair Mortimer Lytton placed for her. 
Her thin white face looked thinner and whiter 
by contrast with her deep mourning-dress and 
bonnet. 

‘Ah! Mrs, Lorrimer; I am glad to see you 
looking better.” 

‘I thought I would like to call before leav- 
ing London to attend upon Lady Gore- 
Lumley.” 

Oh! you are going to Sandymount? You 
have decided upon taking that situation?” 

‘Yes. Sir William has highly recommended 
me to her ladyship’s husband as a competent 
person to wait upon his delicate young wife ; 
and what Dr. Clarkson says is law.” 

‘*T hope it will suit you, and I am sure that 
Mr. Townley will be pleased to hear that you 


‘are comfortable.” 


“Have you heard from Mr. Townley 
lately ?’’ she asked, with a careless air. 

“About a fortnight ago I had a telegram 
from Paris. He is very uncertain in his 
movements.” 

“Does Mrs. Townley accom her hus- 
band ?”’ she asked. : = 

“Re.” 

The answer was given snappishly, gs though 
the question annoyed him deeply. 

“Will you answer me a question, Mr. 
Lytton? You have seen Mrs. Dormer 
ae Is she dark or fair?” persists the 

ady. 

Mortimer Lytton looked up, and saw the 
woman’s pale grey eyes fixed upon him with 
a look that disconcerted him. 

“Mrs. Townley is very fair,” he answers, 
rather reluctantly. 

“One question more, Mr. Lytton, and I 
have done. Have you ever seen a ring like 
this before?” 

Drawing her left hand from her mnff, she 
held it towards him. On the third finger, and 
over her black kid glove, he saw a curious rin 
of old yellow gold. As he bent eagerly forwar 
= examine it the lustre of the gems dazzled 

im, 

The centre was a small Maltese cross of 
large rubies, set in a double row of small 
diamonds. The blaze of the rubies and the 
scintillating lustre of the diamonds blended in 
a weird, sinister glitter in the dull light of the 
January day. 

At sight of the ring Mortimer Lytton gave 
a start of surprise; then, as his eyes became 
accustomed to its brilliancy, it occurred to 
him that he had seen the costly gem before, 
but where he could not remember. 

“Yes, I have seen that ring before, or one 
very like it,” he said, after a lapse of a few 
seconds, 

“* Where ?”’ 

“I cannot remember. Is it your own, 
madam ?” 

“No. How should I become possessed of 
such a gem? I found it, but I havea clue to 
the owner.” 

“Oh, indeed! The owner will be very 
pleased to get it back. Have you advertised 
for the owner?” 

“Oh! no.” 

The lady uttered the last two words with a 


peculiar smile that did not escape her com- 
panion's notice, 





“Well, I am sure I have seen that ring 
before, but I cannot recall the time or place.” 
F The peculiar smile still lingers on the lady’s 

ace. 

“ You will remember !”’ she said, rising. 

‘* Are you going, Mrs. Lorrimer?” 

“Yes. I shall reach Sandymount at eleven 
to-night.” 

‘‘ Then I shall explain to Mr. Townley when 
I write. I shall always be pleased to hear 
from you, and so will he for poor Flossie’s 
sake.” , 

‘*Thank you, Mr. Lytton! I shall let you 
know how I like my new home, as I cannot 
communicate with Mr. Townley while he is 
travelling. Good-bye!” 


CHAPTER X. 

More than two years have passed since the 
young columbine of the Frivolity was foully 
murdered on the threshold of the lonely house 
in the Larkfield-road ; and though the reward 
has been doubled by order of Dormer Townley, 
the perpetrator of the foul deed has not been 
brought to justice. 

The scene is changed from the wintry gloom 
of the London suburb to the wide expanse of 
the breezy Sussex downs in all their summer 
glory. 

There is an unfrequented stretch of wooded 
rock, where the trees and grass grow an 
rank, and the pathless tracks of underwood 
flourish undisturbed. 

In this unpromising spot an old acquaint- 
ance of the reader's lost his way ona hot July 


day. 

He has been half-an-hour trying in vain to 
regain the high road, from which he deviated 
in search of sport, fowling-piece in hand. 

He is seeking a short cut to the house of a 

entleman in the neighbourhood, where he 
been staying a few days, 

For the first time since he left the road he 
pauses. 

Standing his gan against a tree, he lifts 
his straw hat and mops his flashed face with 
his pocket-handkerchief. 

In that kindly face and those cheery, brown 
eyes we recognise Mortimer Lytton. 

Throwing his hat on the turf, he looked 
round for some sign of human life or habita- 
tion, but trees and rocks, and a wild under- 
growth of gorse, were the only objects to be 
seen. 

He listened. The summer’s noonday hum 
of distant voices came with a sleepy murmur 
on the perfumed air. The sharpening of 
hooks, and the distant song of the reaper, 
came from far-off cornfields, blending with 
the tingle of sheep-bells on the brown hill- 
side. 

Putting his fingers to his lips, he gave vent 
to a loud, shrill whistle, then listened. No 
answer came back ‘save the loud hum ‘of 
insect life, the soft rustle of the leafage, the 
chirp of the robin, or the lazy notes of the 
sleepy thrush. 

ter a short interval he repeats the whistle, 
and with better success, Other sounds blend 
with the robin’s chirp and the thrush’s sweet 


song. 

He heard the loud barking of a dog and a 
girl’s fresh, young voice mingle with the trill 
of the soft bird music. 

Mortimer Lytton strained his eyes and 
ears, and tried to go in the direction from 
whence the voice came. He pushed on, though 
he made little progress through the gorse and 
bramble. 

Again he stops and sends forth that wild, 
shrill. Whistle, making distant echoes, and 
then a girl’s voice called out,— 

‘* Who are you? - What do you want? Have 
you lost your way?”’ 

He looked round in surprise ; then 
upwards, saw a flutter of scarlet rib on 
the top of the grassy steep he was climbing. 

‘* Yes, I have lost my way. I have wandered 
from the high road.” 

‘“‘ Are you staying in the neighbourhood ?” 

* Yes, miss, I am.’’ 





“ Where are you ttaying?”’ 

“At Mr. Archer's.” 

“Oh! I know.” 

“ They will think some accident has befallen 
me.” 
“If you will climb up here, I'll show you 
the way. I know Mr. Archer, and so does 


pa “.** 

Mortimer commenced breasting the hill as 
fast as the tangled gorse would permit him. 

On the level above him stood a young girl 
ir a {brown holland dress, with scarlet sash 
and bows. 

A lovely girl on the verge of womanhood 
tall and graceful, with a cloud cf loose, golden 
hair that reached below her waist. She car- 
ried her garden hat on her arm, filled with 
poppies and daisies; a large white-and-tan 
spaniel, with a gy 4 red tongue, was 
stretched on the turf at her feet. 

As she watches the ascent of her new ac- 
quaintance she swings from a fyoung sapling, 
that bends with her slight weight. 

There is inimitable grace in her attitude, 
and in the pose of her golden head. 

Mortimer Lytton ced upwards as he 


neared the level. The girl's fair face was © 


bending over him, but, instead of expressing 
admiration, his face is the picture of horror. 
He started violently, uttering an ejaculation 
of surprise and terror. 

«What isthe matter? You look frightened ! 
Why do you stare so? Are you afraid of 
Sailor? Down, sir; naughty dog!” 

The dog had started to his feet, and was 
barking loudly at Mortimer Lytton. 

“I beg your pardon, young lady. You think 
me very rude indeed; but when I looked at 
you I was quite startled. I thought the dead 
had come to life again!” 

‘Indeed. AmIs0 pale? Mamma told me 
this morning that I looked more like a dairy- 
maid than a young lady.” 

And a of silvery laughter rang out, 
and was echoed far over mene the rocks. 

Mortimer Lytton very sheepish be- 
fore this outburst. But two or three strides 
more, and he stood beside- her on the level 
sward. 

“You so much resemble a young lady I 
knew who died two years ago, but now I come 
to observe you closer there is a difference. 
You could not possibly be my young friend, 
but you would s for her younger sister. 
You are at least four years younger than she 
would be now were she alive; your hair is a 
brighter gold, your eyes are a darker brown ; 
you are taller and slighter, but it is very hard 
to say which would carry off the palm for 
beauty!” he said, with a light laugh. 

‘Indeed! I should like to have seen that 
young lady. Are you an artist?” she asks, 
archly, and with a laugh that recalls so vividly 
the beautiful mouth and teeth of the young 
columbine. 

**T am not an artist,’ he says, in reply to 
her question. ‘I love art, and am a collector. 
I buy up all the rare bits I can get.” 

“ How nice! How I should like to see your 
collection. But you are now on the Sussex 
Downs. You have lost yourself, and I am 
going to set you right. You will haye toshow 
me your collection some day for this. You 
see’where those red-brick chimneys rise above 
the tree-tops? That is our house. It is 
called Chesney Place. You have not told me 
your name; mine is Mabel Chesney.” 

‘* Chesney—Chesney! I have heard that 
name before!” he exclaimed, stopping sud- 
denly, and gazing at her with a puzzled ex- 


pression. 

‘“‘ That's very likely; papa is so well-known 
about here, you know.” 

‘‘What is your papa’s name, miss?” 

“Sir John Chesney, of Chesney Place, 
Sussex,” the girl answered, with a naive 
smile. 

** And Chesney was the young lady’s name 
who was so like you, and who died two years 
ago.”’ 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Ir was the girl’s turn to be startled now. 

‘«« Her name was Chesney ?” she says, open- 
ing her brown eyes very wide. “ How very odd 
that}she should be so like me, and bear the 
same name! You say she was four years 
older than 1? So would my elder sister be if 
she were alive. Come along, mamma will 
wonder where I have got to. I must tell her 
about this Miss Chesney who was so like me. 
It will grieve mamma ; she is always grieving 
for my sister Flora, who was drowned when a 


baby.” 

Mortimer Lytton turned a startled look 
apon his companion that she did not see. 

“ Are you taking me to your mamma, Miss 
Chesney ?” he asked. 

“ Yes; if she is downstairs; but mamma 
may be with my aunt, who has just returned 
from Florence, and is very ill. Dr. 
Clarkson says she cannot live, and papa has 
telegraphed for my uncle. But you will be 
sure to see ‘ag 

A bend in the meadow path they had been 
traversing brought them in sight of a large, 
many-gabled, red-brick building, surrounded 
by lawns and gardens. 

“You haven't told me your name yet, 
Mr.——”’ 

“Lytton. My name is Lytton.” 

“‘ Well, Mr. Lytton, you see that gate? If 
it is padlocked you will have toclimb it. Here 

oes ! ” 
. And without waiting to see if the gate was 
locked, Miss Mabel Chesney ran at it, and in 
the mest unladylike manner flung herself over 
with the agility of an athlete. 

** Now, Sailor,’’ she calls from the other 
side, and as the dog followed her over the gate 
her merry laugh rang out. 

“There, Mr. Lytton; can you do that?” 
she said, as she gathered the scattered 
flowers that were tossed from her hat. 

‘‘With your permission I would rather go 

through the gate; it is not locked,’’ he ans- 
wered, in a subdued tone, for he had been 
very grave since Mabel Chesney told him 
about her sister that was drowned in her 
infancy. 
He pushed the gate open, and found him- 
self in a gravel walk winding through a 
shrubbery, where scarlet roses glowed like 
spots of fire in the July sunshine, The walk 
led out on the lawn, through the centre of 
which a broad carriage drive led from the 
lodge to the principal entrance. 

“There’s papa, sitting under that chest- 
nut!’ exclaimed Miss Chesney, “‘ and here's 
a fly from the station. I wonder who's in it? 
Ah! perhaps it is auntie’s new nurse come 
from London.” 

And Mabel skipped towards the garden- 
chair under the chestnut, where a gentleman 
of middle age was seated reading a news- 


paper. 

He was a tall, robust, handsome man, with 
a bright, clear complexion and fine blue eyes. 
His hair, once a bright golden, was now 
thickly mixed with grey. His coat, thrown 
open in front, displayed the immaculate linen 
and white waistcoat that covered his ample 
bosom. 

“See, papa!” cried Mabel, running for- 
ward, cheeks and eyes aglow, and hair tossing 
on the light breeze. “ See, I’ve brought you 
another stray sheep. This gentleman has 
lost his way. He has come from Grass- 
mere,” 


‘** You are welcome to Chesney, sir. You 
are staying at Mr. Archer’s,” says the Sussex 
baronet, advancing towards Lytton. 

“Yes; I am on a short visit to Mr. Archer. 
My name is Lytton—Mortimer Lytton. I 
had lost) my fway and had been wandering 
about for half-an-hour without regaining the 
high road, when this young lady came to my 
assistance,” 

“ Ah! My little girl usually brings one or 
two wanderers here in the week; her ‘stray 
sheep’ she calls them. Well, Mr. Lytton, it 
is three miles to Mr. Archer’s, and as it is 


getting late, and you must be hungry, if you 
will do me the honour of dining with us I'll 
drive qos over to Grassmere in the evening.” 

‘‘ Thank you very much, my dear sir, but I 
cannot stay. They will be anxious about me.” 

“ Oh, papa! Mr. Lytton has known a young 
lady who resembled me very much, and her 
name was Chesney.” 

“You don’t say so? By Jove! Mr. Lytton, 
is this true? Did you really know a young 
lady of the name of Chesney?” 

“Yes, Sir John; two years ago I became 
acquainted with a young lady of that name. 
She was an actress, and her professional name 
was Mademoiselle Olymph. In private life 
and to her friends she was Miss Flossie 


‘Lorrimer——” 


‘‘Lorrimer!’’ Sir John started to his feet, 
taking the big cigar our of hismouth. A grey 
pallor spread over his face, his lips were 
bloodless,and he shivered as‘though he were icy 
cold. ‘* Come into the house, Mr. Lytton, and 
tell what you know about this person, this 
young lady you knew as Flossie Lorrimer. 

ab, go tell mamma I wish to see her in the 
library ; she is with Aunt Marion. Now, Mr. 
Lytton, the child is gone, come in the library 
and tell me what you know.” 

‘The young lady I knewis dead, Sir John. 
She died a violent death, poor child! It will 
be three years next pantomime season since 
she was foully murdered, just as she reached 
home, after playing columbine at the Fri- 
volity. 

‘Dead! Murdered! And has the murderer 
been found and brought to justice ?’’ demanded 
Sir John, as he paused at a door at the end 
of the hall, and held it open for his chance 
visitor to pass in. 

The latter found himself in a spacious 
library, where a tall, stained window cast 
strange lights and shadows and quaint reflec- 
tions on the polished floor, whereon several 
costly skins were spread. 

‘* Be seated, Mr. Lytton,” said the Sussex 
Baronet, pushing a heavy morocco chair to- 
wards his guest. 

‘* The murderer of Miss Lorrimer was never 
brought to justice, although a very large re- 
ward was offered for the murderer's appre- 
hension.” 

‘But did you know the lady's parents?” j 

“No; I understood that they had been 
drowned. She never knew them.” 

‘* Was her real name Chesney ?”’ 

“So the woman who brought her up 
stated.” 

“The woman who brought her up? ”’ 

“Yes. Everybody thought she was the 
girl's mother, but she told the truth after 
the murder. I was present when she con- 
fided the affair to a friend of mine. She was 
urged to do so by fear, but my friend and I 
have kept the secret. They were wrecked in 
a fog when crossing from Calais to Dover, 
her master and mistress, their infant daughter 
and herself. She, with the baby, was lowered 
into a boat, but the parents were accidentally 
prevented from following, and she believes 
they perished. Mrs. Lorrimer is still living.” 

“Ah, here is Lady Chesney! I am glad 

ou are come. How pale youarelooking! Is 

arion worse?”’ 

No. But what is this Mabel has been tell- 
ing me about a young lady bearing the name 
of Florence Chesney?’ says the lady, very 
much agitated. 

“My dear, this gentleman tells me that 
Ellen Lorrimer is alive,” Sir John said, 
gently. 

“Oh! But the young girl you knew, what 
about her?” she cried, clasping her white 
wT iy dese 6 h 1 

“My dear Margaret, the young girl this 
gentleman knew is dead.” r *: 

‘** And her name was——”’ 

‘* Florence Chesney.” 

“ Dead, dead!’ cried the lady. ‘‘ Well, it is 
better so. She is better dead than knowing 
and loving another woman as her mother.” 





‘But, my dear Margaret, we do not know 





that, this girl was our Florence,” said the 
Baronet, in a tone of appeal. ficx 

‘Did you know Ellen Lorrimer?” she 
asked, turning to Mortimer Lytton. 

‘Oh, yes, madam; but I don’t know where 
she is now.” 

‘I must find Ellen Lorrimer. You will 
help me to find her, will you not? Dear 
me! Mabel, whatever is the matter?” this as 
her daughter entered the room hurriedly. 

“Oh! mamma, do come! Aunt Marion 
is so bad. Her new nurse is with her, but she 
is coughing so dreadful.” 

‘“*Dear me!” said Sir John. ‘I have just 
telegraphed to St. Petersburg for her husbani. 
ee may die before Townley reaches Eng- 
and,” 

“ What did you say, Sir John? Townley— 
Marion! Are you speaking of Mr. and Mrs. 
Dormer Townley ?” 

**Yes. Do you know them?” 

“ He is my oldest and dearest friend.” 

“Mrs. Townley is Lady Chesney’s half- 
sister,’ observes the Baronet. 

‘*Oh, indeed! That's another surprise; but 
I did not know any member of her family ex- 
cept herself, I would like to see Mrs. Townley. 
What is her complaint?” 

‘‘T fear consumption. She has been pining 
away during the last two years. Townley has 
been travelling all the,time, and Marion has 
been living in Florence since her father’s 
death. She arrived here a week ago, and we 
sent to London for Sir William Clarkson. He 
says she cannot last long; she suffers from 
heart-disease, and may die suddenly from fright 
or excitement. Poor Marion !—she is one of 
the richest women in England, and one of the 
most unhappy.” 

As he finished speaking Mabel entered, 
flushed and excited. 

“Oh! pepe please send for Dr. Walker. 
Shall I tell James to saddle Red Bess, and 
ride over? And will you please go to mamma 
in aunt’s bedroom ?” 

“Is your aunt no better ?”’ 

‘* No, papa—worse.”” 

‘* Tell James to saddle the mare, and go at 
once, and tell him to call at Grassmere on 
his way home, and leave word that Mr. 
Lytton is here. You will excuse me, Mr. 
Lytton ; I shall come back as soon as possible. 
Mabel will come and keep you company after 
she sees James,” 

“If possible, Sir John, will you let Mrs, 
Townley know that I am here?” 

“Yes, I will, Mr. Lytton,” ‘answered Sir 
John, as he went out, closing the door behind 
him. 


— 


CHAPTER XII. 


Ten minutes later, as Mortimer Lytton 
stood admiring a bust of Byron, Sir John 
Chesney returned to the library. 

‘‘Come upstairs, please, Mr. Lytton. My 
wife wishes to ask you a few questions, but 
she cannot leave her sister. You'll see if Mrs. 
Townley will recognise you.” 

Mortimer Lytton followed Sir John from 
the library across the spacious hall, and up 
the broad staircase along a corridor, and 
knocked at a door, which was opened by a 
maid-servant. The Baronet led the way 
through two luxuriously-furnished rooms, 
and, pausing at the door of a third, tapped 
gently. 

It was promptly opened by Lady Chesney 
herself, 

“Ah! Mr, Lytton, I told my sister that 
you were here, and as soon as she heard your 
name she fainted.” 

“Indeed! We werevery good friends.” 

‘Your mame conjured up unpleasant 
memories, perhaps. She was very fond of 
Townley ; but your friend, Mr.!Lytton, did not 
behave well to her. Look at her now, and 
see if you can recognise the Marion Townley 
of two years ago!” 


Mortimer approached the couch on which | 


lay the inanimate form of a woman, with 
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closed eyos-and deathly ; whiterface; and:a 
quantity of pale yellow hair, 

“Ts that Mrs. Doxmer.Pownley?.” Good. 
Heaxen! .she. looks more: than, forty: years 
old !’’ he exclaimed, in surprise. 

“ Poor. Marion. sher hasrbeean..al ways//ail+ 
ing,.’, said SireJohn. 

‘* Poor, lady, I :am->sonryl’’’ marmured, 
Lytton, .»e.he..gaged: on. rthe. poor, «deserted, 
neglepted: wife, » 

* F often thinlo:that,.Msrion:. suffers «frou 4 
some mental trouble :thatrbafiles medical, 
skill,”’, said hen ladgahipen ‘‘ There !—she is: 
opening;her eyes... 1 wonderif she-will. know 


> 


you. . Marion, dear, are.you,bebter 2: Doyou4 fill 


know Mr. Lytton,.dear? ” 

‘* Me. Mortimer. Lytton ?.. Yea.” 

Hes pale. face flushed: painfully as she held. 
out one thin white *hand to chem :husbandis:, 
friend. Mortimerctook;herthin-hand; in shis;. 
and raised. it: .to:.his;lips-reverentially.; Her 
maid .Fifine:raised her to # sitting.,postare, 
and supported-her-sogs 

She raised. her :pale: blue eyes to his dace. 

‘ F have not seen, Aimonce-since-shat awfal; 
nighit.” she moaned..,‘‘ Bat you.wilbsee- him; 
some. day. Oh! will youtell, him-~ahbl I 
cannot.tell hun. whatwill make him-curseme> 
in my grave..cAht that, and-+-—” 

She,opened her eyes.in.a wide stane:at-some.., 
ona,:.0rs, something ~,behind,.. Mortimens:; He. 
turned;,.and:steod face tor dace. witha Mim. 
Lormimer, 

His amazement was.so.greatthathe uttered. 
a loud ery;and:s' vback:. 

“ How do. you: doy Mrid.ytton ?’? ‘she.said, * 
extending.her thin hand to-him. 

“Mrs, Lorrimer! Is'it possible ?,’” 

‘* You are sarpnised to-see me, Mer, Lytton?” 

“ How is it you are here, -Mrs,Lorrimer 2?” 
he asked,-excitedly. 

“ Phe lady I tived with died, and; being out 
of a situation, Df.-Clatkson sent me here as « 
nurse to Lady Chésney's sister, rss Dommer 
Townley.” 

‘‘ Then you know Mrs. Townley? ” 

‘‘ Oh, yes! I know-her,? 

“ Whiy,ih was-thesight of you 4hatterrified. 
her just now !’? © 

“ Yes, Mr, Lytton. + WheneMés.- Townley. 
first. saw me about arbour ago shé. caught 
sight of this ring, and: fainted right. off. "Whew 
she saw me enter the room just mom she: had « 
another turn,’ said. Mrs. <Lorzimeny:withi'a , 
peculiar smile, as. she held up:her right-hand; 
and Mortimer Lytson.saw-over-hem-black ‘kid 
glove the same ring: she'showed him nearly. 
two years before. 

There it was, with its sinister ruby cross 
and flashing diamonds. 

“And why should. the. sight. of that ring 
agitate Mrs. Townley:?* 

‘* Because the.wing,is hera,’! 

“Just the reasen- why she should: be-glad.. 
to see it. Yotuwill: haverto crestore. it, of 
course!” 

‘‘ Shall I tell.you,whereI.found-thiszing?” 

‘* OhJ no-——-nerne |! 
husband’s sake; do not:hear.her!- She.is mad. 
—she is mad’ 

It was Mrs.Townley. who.spoke,.or rather- 
shrieked, as she started up.in a sitting-postune: 
on thé conch, all. her Jong: fair. diair falling: 
loose over her shoulders. 

‘* What on-eurthdoss=it all :meam?’ 6x. 
claimed Mortimer,-in aceents-of. deep-distress. « 

‘Why it is Elién Lorrimer!” cries Ladyy 
Chesney, wildly. .‘*‘ Speak, woman! Are-yonw 
not my old servant, Elien -Lorrimer, whomel 
thought had. been drowned_.with my» baby 
nineteen yeare-avo? Speak—is-it not«so.?’”’ 
and her ladyship shook the womaa.so vielently4 
as to nearly threw her down. 

‘* Yes—ohJ, yes; Miss .. Margaret—-I meany 
Lady Chesney. I am that most-:unhappy, 
woman | -I 

“‘ Where is my obit 2, 

‘Oh, Lady Chtsney !,she-is dead, and.there 
is her murderess! Your own sister, my lady tL 
Look at her two dainty little hands, those» 





| 


Mri, Lytton,. for: ak ai 





eae: white fingers that gathered round my 
ng’s throat, and crushed her young life 


ones I found aie ae w+ papa the fur 
round. my. poor girl's 
Mra. Townley\spravg. ap im -bedsuvith her | c 
haaienlonsye wi and | gave -tterance- to, 
ne long, piereing;mever-to: be-fergotten-shriek;- 
and fell back tifeless.d-- 


She never rallied. A blood-vesseliwas xupy 


tured.in beryhearty and«shendied-almost-im-| virtues, 


mediately « 
* * * *. 


It is.a-warmJane sunsetythzee, years later.» 


‘mansion, 
At gn. open window. outona balcony: }: 
ed with flowers a-iady: and gentleman. are 
seated. The lady-is very youngj.and-<very: 


lovel ys 
You are eightéén to-day,aweet Msbel, and | 
Tam rang thirty-five. Let me.ask you once } 
again» if “you «thidk you -will “ever regres |, 
& man soanany years your. senior 7"? 

‘« Néver,; dear Méztimen—never! ”” 

He’stooped and kissed the golden- curls: on } 
her white forehead. ; 

“ 'Thé ove tronble.of my. lifé‘now:s to know 
that Townley.is buried. in :that-foreignyland., 
Thank Héaven | he «will never know -of thit 
awful revelation,” 

“ When -we-return frém: our. hone eli 
Mortimer, you must.take me to ape F lity, |. 
where my sister play, sdolumbine; and 
my sister is now in thd faiily'vault eee. 
ney I should like you to také me to’ Brompton. 
Cemetery to see the spot where they buried 
Olyimph, ‘the victiny ofA Wire's Vinerancr}”’ 

[THE “END. } 


-—_-_-e—_—_— 
FAGETLAL ... 


Iris true thet hitliets« camsing:and whistle; 
but *théy- .are-not” by «amy <means! agreeable’|: 
musical companions; 

Ir*wouldii’t be exactly ths: thing -to <call 
chestnuts*eggs because they are~burred (bitd) 
fruit, would it ? 

Many-a man adoringlycalls his: sweetheart, 
an angel, and after marriage..wishes she was 
one. 

“ Waar.station Bocuee, call this?” asked <a 
man, as he crawled out-of the cuins.of a train,» 
after a recent rathway accident, 
sir,” replied his fellow- passengers: i in chorus; 

Too Smanr.++ Do! youvkeep any Hamburg’ 
edging?” asked a timid Miss. ‘Not if wWerp} 
can sell it,” was -the spertyreplywof the~eleris. \ 
He kept some that day... 

“Mrs Luentesny you could’: hever-gob: the} 
coroner’s “jury to"sitcon- ‘thissoup.)’” “* 
so, Mrv: Joes?“ Because there is:no body) 
tovit.” 

A SENTDENTALY poet says that a kissis  “ the 
meeting.of twosouls”’ This«pretty metaphor 
is badly ehattered-when-a third~sole;'on the | 
foot-ef the girl's. father, puts vin“a «sudden 





ppearance, 

Tae. Tots, or -Love—“* Mr- en a 
lady ata fair,“ won't youplease buy-this 
bouquet -topresent tothe Jady; you«loye?” 
“ That could* ‘not-be;” ‘suid Mri Smith; “ I 
have no sweetheart, I am a married hand? e 


A ORRESPONDENT “wants: to: kndowrif it is 
proper..to urge:® -young lady tosing at an} 
evening: gathering afver she has refused -once.+|. 
It is proper to urge her a little, but notenough 
to in her. to’change her-mind, « 

Iris said that a girl,who can shed three or: 
four.tears at.a@ critical. moment,:and: follow 
them up with quivering sigh, can marryvall } 
around a good-looking blonde who — nothing; 
but try to. blush. 

“* Loox out, dear; you'lligep etruckxbyahd: 
gowcatcher,” said a youngdadpocheremale | 
companion, while Waiting forthe trainy++ Oh}: 
there’s. no danger,’ smiled oo tenorened 
man,“ That's »only.sform ca’ 

* Yes, but sometimes it Aa an me sigiy | 
replied the female, who..immediately after- 


; ‘* Devastation, . 


Room ror toe Moxxex~-A humourist leaped 

geily aoans the-step. of an omnibus; andecried 

cheenily to theconductor;>!! Is:the aris full? ” 

p '' Noy sins” rephied thie: joviak cond + we 

have :kepha:seatforsyouee What, ho! within: 
there:t~ Room for-the'monkey roomed’? 

+ Taw Lrtrem Rasosns—A hadyfot his. 


-Raseal/? A ostranger: asked~<hine «why + ars 

appellation was given-him:~-- “ To*dis 
me:fronr: gone een gpm quoth ‘he, « 
h# whorare all great rascals. 

' A countryman hase Pome that.will_ not .per- 
Init ‘him toenter thé-honse if his wife is out 
‘Of temper,- He'says that thé animal foresees 
a tinie between his master and. mistress, and. 
-out of consideration for the fotmer prevents 
his entrance; : 


, ‘Morne, what is.an angel ? *, Me dear, 

rain & little Lay heb Bae 
I heark.papa fers yesterday 

| that as “tny an pe p= wi 8 eat Ys, 


my-dear, she will fly.away-the first thing to- 
morrow,” 
’ A. Bovaid: “‘ When Di-tee.aclady. 
after a street tramway deme s 
soljdike>;mad, «and cryingsout::frantically, 
‘Here, here!’ I always think that all-thisi 
4 em and vexation of-spinié:might have been 
revented.if gizls were only: taught:to raed 


On their fingers: 
Ey ‘“‘ Waar you want,” said a barber, as ‘he 
ram “his fingers ithé few remaining 


hairs on:the: headof& custemery-“" what -you 
want‘is ‘# bottle:of my hairrestorer.” ‘‘ What : 
I want,” replied thé:customer, is a divoree,’” 
An@the barbetsaid fomore; 


“‘T# would ‘be rough,/on;-me,”: soliloquized.. 
the. fat_ and. would-be funny gex, who 
manne liimself over two seats and Jooked happy, .; 
“it would be rough on. ine if Thad to paymy - 
passage by weight.? © 
the man > standing, ups “ Hog, freights;.are. - 
Very cheap indeed.” 


' * By thee you dings withthe 
Montmorenoy:y Biowns’ toaight?.”~ “ Oh,«: 
heavens! Now I remember, they did askme 
tot diis there tomight’ “ What—and: 
fotgotito-answerd? * Ohy I answered : 
enough, tbutd verrel gotten -whether “a 
aceepted-or 'dechinedt”’ 

Sato old Préfessor Shirpeatch to his pupils; 
whén’ he~was’ lecturing:on politéhess ; “ Al- 
ays accept, a giff*in‘a benevolent spirit. 
éver took “a gift *harse i in-thé'mouth’ is a 
veloaptet adage, « It is“better=to-sell ‘the gift 
orse-fot what youvean. get,” and-let the pur- 
‘in his*mouth?” 


“ Mapam,” said.a young:lady.to her. preseps 
teess at -boarding-gohool, .‘ Me’ Belitee has 
aoe to take menout-to drive. May I 

madam ?’’” ‘** You know, Miss, that our _. 
do'not allow it, unless. you:are. engaged. Are 
you e to Mri Bellfdir?”* N-—no; not 
“exactly; abit Youlet me gor shall be by the» 
perwe get baek.’’ 

' Two tramps,one-of. them a young man,: the: 
other-. well ‘advanced. in life,.-had just: left 
house -where they had been supplied witha 
bountiful dinner : ‘‘ IsayyiBill;” queried the 
youn ger..of + thetwey ——— do: you s’pose 
we'll get,our-supper? ” ~The old tramp tarned 

on‘him in disgust : ‘* Here -you’ve just: bad 
-your :dimner,’”*. he: said, 
wonder where you'll Bs your supper. If 
that‘s«the., Of disposition .-you’ve~got, 
-young feller, you-had ~better quit” the profes- 
}sion and go to.work;’”..~ 


“ Oi, .no;”’ re 





- Ox Prof. Gasaway one night last week was 
| disturbed: ‘by: ‘her naing ot his door bell. ' 
renveloping: gurein a dressing: 


gown: Saietiaendl window, and sticking ~ 
pout his head; asked what was thewause of the 


»~we' ‘only wanted to! tell ‘you;sthat-one of your 
windows ‘is: *“ Which one?” ‘he aed 
hanxioushyis.‘ one-you have got: “your 

‘stuck out-of,~Professor,” replied the students - 





wards was waiting for the train alone, 


in chorus, 


“grocer 
obtained “thes name’ ofethe “ Little: 


~“ and! you begin: to. 


“The burglars are about;‘and * 
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SOCI ERY... 


Tae Qopey «anny Tags Nexz.: Exiprtrese— 
The Queen, hag intimated her,intonsionnto 
open i » Indian «Exhibition -on 
Tuesdays; May .4... The sPrinee sof) Walesy. 
Exeeutive President: of. she Royal Commis 


sion, Accom pani hoy areas 
a als issi have ,very, reqenily. 
visi Dh nansenmaneineenohanin EExhibp-| 


tiom. : Sir Philip Cunhiffée O¢eny thé secretary - 
of the Royal :C ission, - reoeived )their. 
ighnesses and:.conductedthem,over - 


Royal. 
the pnildings., 
Rowan. Visir to. Exemn—Tho.Prineess: of + 
Wales, with» her his, Sas eens 
_ Vittoria, ,. > Mand,... has» visited: |; 
Exeter, and, svas.entertained,zby: the Bishop y 
at his palace.. The Royalvisitors-were-con«: 
dueted ever the cathedral: bythe Deanpand at+ 
tended the, afternocom:service,' returning to 4. 
T ok all ag pe: 2 og sy ae the ss Fly-o} 
ings nd’, ‘The visit:to Devonshire has»: 
quite resteced thé: health of ‘the Princess. ». 
Price Aramra: Viozon 8: Wales is. 40,0pen:} 
a, a ae ere at-Edinburgh, 
on May 6. 


Tht Duxe uxp-Dycuess. or Coxxavaun will; 


during A few days-after- 4 
pee sey bone IR «Pe ear mg re j 
epartnre “Queen. again stadsing: 4 
change,of their.childxen im their-absence... ’ 
Tuc. Queen's = V iste: To Livernroots—The | 
Queen, bas.intimated shat she.wilk for the first. 
time-innthirty:five: years, pay. a: visit to Liver---| 
pool on Tuesday, May 11, remaining in that 
city, until the,.afternoonm ofsthe following day« 
Soufate as. is at ~present-known Her Ma q 
will travel4rom, London or.Witidaor by train 4. 
reaching Liverpogh: in the. early: parbwof the | 
11th, and will drive through gome:portions of + 
the-+own-the same-aftermqon...On the-fonenoon,,/ 
of the 12%h 0, furtber.tour ef theeity and the » 
dogk:estate..will \be.erranged:as the health’ of - 
Hem Majesty willallow, and late inthe after.; 
noon she will return to Wihdsor-Castle:,, Du-, 
ring thevisit. the Queen wilk*nse:.Néwabam., 
house-as.a residence, Jt is @ spacious.cld.man- 
sionogated in; Newsham-pavk,and is the: pro-. 
penty of.the Liverpool Corporation... It: bas: 4. 
been everaloccasions by the Dakeof + 
Edjnbargh,pnd ether. members: of theRaysl- 
Family” isi the official residence«of the . 
Ju »Assice: when on-eircuiti~ 


Panes «Anauat: -Vioron <Anby ‘THE Crt n—- 
Prince Albert Victor has been enrolled upon. 
thedivery dhe Goldamiths'.Company.. At; 
the especial reqnest of his, Royal Highpess.the 
ceremony.of admission, was priva ved.:’ 
mnaastgotames sincrieiste sie. ce 
m Anw t Very. script. was, 
plavedy: and .was -doly, handed rio. .the..new: ; 
member »of ,the:. guild.:. The easketéin which 
the- dreedona.was. p is distinotly Ol& - 
Enghah: in style; and is embellished-atyeither. - 
end. withsfigures of. Edward IIL. and SteDun. 
stam... The.former is.takendrom the Kirig’s” 
greatseal; as affiged.to, the charter ef- incorpo. 
ration.of the company, and the:latter has been 
reprodnced from, theancien: 
company’s barge carefully’ 3 
halk«in =F oster-lane.- In-one hand the-latter 
figure, bears- the pastoral staff,.the attribute.of. 
his epigcopal.office,.and.in, the other the tongs 
with which, according to tradition, he dis- 
comfited the arch-enemy..'The prineipal-panel,- 
no — by the. arms-.of the 

yal recipient gvorked,in proper cheraldie:, 
colonia qnchih. sdemepergmpanel are thé:arms. 
of ‘the Goldsmiths’ Company quartered, 
Pierced and carved representations in .gold of.| 
flowers: TT ein On:the: | 
cover, in a lunette, is a representation in re- 
lief of the interior.ef,a goldsmith’s workshop. | 
of the sixteenth century; and. -in the core 





res j 


esponding. position: the-inserip- 
hon;—*t This.casket. was presented to-H,R.H 
Prinee Albert Victor .at Goldsmiths’ "Hall; on 





STATISTICS.’ 


With 4,852.) steamers,., witha .. tonnage , of 
b 4,159,003,» and: 14,939 . sailing » vessels, of 


| Russia, Spain; Sweden; and Holland. 


pin yg lange, . party at «Bagshot: Park: | 
i Aseot-race-week, 


‘ truth is not a printed. speculation. but a prac- 


; labour and rest, hurry and retirement, endear 


4 Serve them apeRut many sortof sweetments 


’ when ;cool..add>a -smalk« cup of.white:. bread 


Tre,.Mehonaa Navy of. THE: Wonnp.+-The 
total numbex-of sailing ,vessels in existence 
11.1885, was,,43,692): with an,aggregate tonn4 
hage0fst12;867876. thet,.of isteamersy- was; 
B 894) witha £6,719 401) madsing -a 


The largest fleet naturally is,that.of England, 


t 714,746:tonm« Next follows #rance;, with 605 
bteanters; of 498)646 tons, .and.2,173; sailing 
vessels, of 898,561 tong. Germany. possesses 
509. steamers, with a,.tonnago,of 110,064, and 
D,42¢ eailing.vessela, with 863,611 tons.. With 
regard oto.:the importance of "their steam 
nary, the.maeritime.countries are classified as 
ollows «+--Exigland, France, Germany, United 
States, Spain; Holland, Italy, Russia; and 
lonwayy:, which, last: country »owns.- 103;792 
reaper Per hy. BOR . With*-regard *to 
aihitig yessels,»the. classification as.zregards 

is.a8 dollows:>—England,:U nited. 
tatess. Norway,” Germany, -Itady,. France;: 








| GEMB,: 


| Tae yoke a, .man-createsfor himself by 
wrong-doing will breed: hate .im the. kindliest 
nature. . 

A set of mortals has:risen -who believe that 


tical facts. 

Onty in a world*of sincere men is unity pos- 
sible, and there, in the. long run, itis as good 
as certain. 

Smence never shows itself: tosso-great an 
advantage as when it-Gs,made;the.reply to 
calumny and defamation, » 

Scorn notthy~ fellow-creature,; there is 
some spark of good. yetilefé,in every, man, even 
though he be;kyingsin: the:verieat«mire. 

Bap faith on the part-of,an,individual, a 
city, or even a State, is a small vice in com- 

arison with the calamities:which follow bad 
aith on the part of @ sovereign: government. 

Don’t think that one part-ef your life is im- 
portant and another’ unimportant ;, that one 
part of your life must :be.welk done;<while 
another part may be slighted: Every moment, 
at work, at play, demands the hestthere is in 
you. Live fall, trne,,.honest: lives. 

Sucn are»the+vieissitudes:.of:the world, 
through all. its~ parts, that day and night, 


each others; Such-are the -changes that. keep 
the-mind, in-action ». we desire, we pursue,.we. 
Obtain, we-are. sabiafied; we desire something 
else, and begin.a new pursuit,» 





HOUSEHOLD / TREASURERS. 


Sweermeat. Tants.—Make a little short 
pastey roll #, and line-your tins ;, prick, them. 
in. the-insidé; and co;bakeythem,;. Whem you, 


You may havew different sort day. by- day, b 
keeping the, shells ready. baked: by-you,::, 7 
Ryn: Banap,-—Many-cooks.fanoy that:it ‘isa 
greab-mndertaking to make rye bread, and, to- 
have it good. ; Herve, are directions formaking. 
it, and if carefully followed the bread will 
be-excellent > Take two-eups of Indian»meal; 
make ina thitk batter with:.scalding..water; 


sponge, litthe’sugar and salt, and,a’ teaspoon-.| 
full of, Soday-dissolved, .. In this stir assmnch 
rye as is possible witha spoon ;let it rise until} 
it is very light, then-work-in with your, hand 
as much"tye as you.can,, but donot knead. it, 
as : dard; put; it in - buttered, 
bread: tins,and det -it ‘rise for--about fifteen 
minutes, ,then -bake for an hour.and-a-half, 


total of, 52,08 vessels}..and, 19,696)476, tora. } . 


MIBORULANHOUS.< 


| Ir ideas and words are distinctly weighed 
nd duly considered,, they would afford, us 
nother sort of-logic. and..critio thamawhat we » 
ave keen hitherto acquainted with.. 

Kauy-Coutp,.— Three. hundred years /agou 
arious,,remedies were: in «use tovstep bleed. 
ipg. Thus a key, onvaccountrof the: cold~’ 
nees of the metal: of which it is composed, 
was: often employed; hence:the:.term-* key 
gold ” became proverbial, and is referred to by 
many~ old) writers; In -Ritherd, III¢} Lady’, 
Anne; speaking -of thé corpse-of King Henry; 
VI., says, ‘Poor key-cold figure ofa holy. 
king.” * 
' Dory or Guersts.—Trye:to: make«yourself£:? 
\ ble.as.a visitor;,not fongetting:.thas. the. 
| quest -has-his. duties. to. perform, as -has bis 
host.. In thé matter of ‘hours for meals, fot 
rising and’ retiring, conform without ‘hesita- 
| tion-ers comment, to those. of the hospitable 
household. It is. underbredand selfish -to. 
keep. breakfast waiting because you. have,over- 
‘slept yourself, or dinneror tea, while‘you-have » 
| prolonged a, drive or. walk unreasonably. If. 
a meal is well cooked, it is\injured by standing ; | 
beyond the proper timeof serving, and if your i 
host's time is. werth: ‘an: syouxare dis-: 
honest ‘when: your waste:iti’ It’ is“quite as 
selfish in want of tactful regard for others’. 
feelings, if?less-glari i enient, to pre- . 
sent -yourself’*below. staixd long, before .the, 
stated breakfast hour.~. You, may.,not like, to, 
sit-in your bedchamber;, the.parlours.may. be |; 
ih perfect: order «fom your: oconpancy,- or, ’ 
library-may tempt-you to‘snatch * quiet hour 
for xeading, bus she:is amexceptionally even - ‘ 
tempered: hostess:who,doés not«fiush“uneasily, : 
at-finding that you have:.come.down by the. 
time the servants opened the house, and have 
made yourself ‘at home.ever since.» The.in- 
ference is-that your sleéping-room-was uncom. ‘ 
fortable, or that she is indolently unmindful 
of your breakfastie Anes he 

A Wie's' Tene: Vator. --ltfistimethat.all | 
this antiquated twaddle about the uselessness: » 
of girls, considered .as; wives, »sheuld..cease. 
To: bake-and:. sweep:-and :sew iis notothe: only 
mission of va wife: A -girk-has: moight ‘to 
marry poor man if shé is entirely ignorant. 
of .household matters, and most. young-men 
in -thisscountry are; comparatively: poorsand 
hye their. fortunes to anake! for themselves. : 
Bussto be ignovant-of household dffairais:one - 
thing—to be a dradge,.or -upperservant, is 
another. We shave too oftén»seen a lively: 
pretty girl, after a few. years-of marriage, sink . 
into. -listless,.careworn ,matron.-. A wife 
should be something-above a mere menial. 
She.ought to.be.e { helpmates.); and, no.wife 
can be that,.in the. higher sense ef: the term, 
unless she-is'a companion.» Many. an-other- 
 wise.excellent woman, perfeet-inthe ordering, 
of -her, househald,angd capablej.whenneces-, 
sary, of working. heantily>herself}/dvives -her- 
husband. to.the, company, of »pot-house com. 
paniens because she is. no-compamion for-him. 
Wei-dolsnot. say. theta doctor's: wife should *, 
study! medicine, or a lawyer's wife’ study-Jaw, 
‘or a. merchant's wifeshould dearmrhis. trade; ; 
Min erder.to become. companiom to her: hus-” ¢ 
bands This is not what we mean. Butevery » 
‘man, even the most illiterate, has his peculiar 
tastes-and sympathies,:and.it should. be the 
‘business of a wife to.discover them; to interest .. 
bherself,:in. them,-and.to-be abletto talkappre- 
Hciatively: about them, The: poorer. eouple’ | 
are,.unless in’ the case. of actual day-labourers, ; | 
the more-they-are,thrown together, and the, 
more:.need; therg,is »of éthis eompanionship. + 
With the very-rieh, society occupies much-of . 
tthe time of the wife, if not of the husband,’ 
.and,there. is, perhaps,less absolute need of 
tthis‘companionship... Bat.even-with,the very ; 
rich @ capacity.for. iouship, would add = 


























a 





i companionship, 
 greathy to..the mutual happiness of :husband. 
rameters and Ree a *ad.* 
amily tragedy... Wives, -negleet :not»: your: 
housshdldsdatiencbns be somet than. 





cooling the oven gradually for th 
aaaubee. gr y for the.last twenty, 





|mere housekeepers—be intelligent companions - 
to your husbands. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. M. B.—No. 


G.—1. A first class cookery book “may be purchased 
at aay bookseller s throughout the oma. 

Noran.—No harm whatever if you are sure he is not 
engaged. 

H. T. F.—About nine hundred Janguiges and five 
thousand dialects are now known. 

M. N.—The’ reliability. business firms cannot be 
vouched for in this pape:, Refer the matter to a mer- 
cantile agen 1y. 

Jessie R.—To rid yourself of the “‘ wild hairs,” pluck 
them out with tweezers. This is a painful but very 
effective method. 


M. N —1, No, 1{s a beautiful auburn lock, and No 2 
a delicate strand of hair of a dark-brown hue. 2. 
Excellent ia all parti -ulars. 

V. 8 —1. Thursday, March 2, 1870 ; Sunday, November 
8, 1872. 2. Your penmanship is considerably above the 
average, being remarkably neat ani legible. 

Lizzte.—1l. Not too old, but we should advise you to 
hive nothing to do with it. 2. Good writing. 3. L’zzie 
means the oath of the Lord. 

N. H. W.—Oonsult a wr rhe ae may be ere. to 
suggest some legal proceed! at wo put a stop 
to the persecutions of which you complain. 
the inscription on worn coins, heat 

Ic is very rarely that this plan 


E. J.~To deve 
them very gradu: 
falls, 


J.G. W.—You should consult a medical man. Is 
might ‘be a serious matter, and we should not like to 
give advice upon it, 


Hitoda Worrny.—Address a letter to him at the 
Horee Guards, Whiteh S8.W. If he has enlisted io 
his ova name it will find him. 


O. R.—1. Gam arabic will stiffen straw hats. 2. 
Bathe your in a weak solution of salt and water. 
8. Glycerine diluted with alittle water and pure cologne 
will improve the appearance of the hands. 


8. T.—Coffee ani chocolate stains requir2 very care- 
tied tara, "ht bling ek 
7 ion, that is, i € 
sulphur ma‘ch under the stain. 


Evtatia,—l. Live temperately, eat plenty of fresh 
vegetables, and take a:tive exercise. 2. We quite dis- 
azree with you; it is not the fact. 3. Twenty is quite 
yourg enough, 

G.. L —To learn engineering and surveying it will be 
necessary to place yourself uader the tui:ion of a prac- 
= person, and not depend upon theorvti:al instruc- 

on. 


K. I. K:—1. Treat him equally coldly. 2. It is pro- 
hably severe cold. Tell your sister to bathe her cyes 
with water as hot as sho can boar it, two or three 
times a day. 3. Pienty of soap and water and exercise 
ia the open air. 


Lovrsa T.—1l. Curd is the best. 2 Nething but 
cleanliness and plenty of exercise. 3. Squeeze them 
out and bathe with dilute spirits of wine. 4 You 
canuot tamper with nature. 5 God writing. 6. Yes. 
7. We have recently given the receipts. 

+ mag §.—Certainly not. How would the following 
suit ?— 


“T love him. I love 
It is my dreaming 
day.” 


*tis all that I can say ; 
the night and all the liveleng 


R. 0.—It wa’ at the battle of Bosworth that Shakes- 
pe ire makes Richard III exclaim :— 

‘A horse! a horse! my kingdom fora horse!" 
This bat ‘le was fought in 1485 on a moor in the vicinity 
of the Eaglish market-town of Bosworth, and resulted 
in the overthrow and death of Richard, and the ter- 
mina*‘ion of the Wars of the Roses. 


Cras. T. N,—Dynamite is fiaely pulverised silex, or 
silicious ashes, or tnfusorial earth (most frequently the 
last) saturated with about three times its weight of 
n'tro-glycerine. An improvement on dynamite has 
b-ea proposed. It is a compound containing 85 instead 
of 75 per cent. of nitro-glycerice, and instead of in- 
fu orial exrth a chemically prepared substance, possess- 
ing gre rnd absorbing power, and capable of complete 
combustion, 


Lis anv BertHi,.—We sould not attemp’ to draw 
such an invidious distinction between two such nice- 
looking young ladies. The fairer of the two is 
evidently a fine, handsome girl, but whether fit to be 
an actress pate on many other things besides beauty 
of form ani feature. It requires great mental powers 
aid perststent hard study to become 2 great actress. 
There is n> necessity to commence with the ballet. 
The da-k:r young lady of the two appears to be the 
younger, and will t» all appsarances develop into a 
beautiful woman, 


E. F.—1. It is always best to ob‘a'n the parents’ 
sanction to an engag-ment of marriage. 2 The en- 
zagement-ring is enty worn on the third finger of 
the right hand ; the wedding-ring on the third —— 
of the left hand. 38. Of course it is only a superstition 
which associates with each month in the year its 
characteristic gem; but actording.to the belief of 
Eastern nations, to February belongs the amethyst, and 
one born fa that month should wear thie stone as a pre- 
sorvative azaint various passions and vices, 





W. P.—Fioish your schooling, ani then turn your 
atteutiva, if you clroose, to thoughts of love. Judgiag 
fom the tenor of your noe, b oung 
to understand the true meaning of love, and con- 
sequently a wait of a year or two will do no harm. 


Cc. 8. R—1. Any focal bookseller will furnish 
with a book of statdard recitations at a nominal siton 
2. Taere are several 


— 3. Yeur penmanushi 
‘or keeping books, being 


VrvLet.—1. We advise you to let the su) 
alone. It cannot ‘be removed without injury to the 
skin. Bes‘des; if removed, it er and be 
thicker and coarser than before. 2. We have never seen 
any enumeration of them. 3. A relative pronoun in- 
dic ates or ses relation, or refers to an antecedent. 
4. See any school geography. 

VN. L, B.—Unless you are endowed with great talent 
for g. it would be best to select some other pro- 
fession or tride in which suc2ess would be more easily 
attained... Acting cannot be learned theoretically, 
actual pes ities Boag abeota necessary ; canseqen 
we cannot recommend any kx from which to 
inspiration. > 


F. R. D.—“ Lalla Rookh,” in all probability, would 
never have b:en written if the a ithor's necessities had 
not compelled him to work. But before commencing it 
he made himself so familiar with Exstern scenery, 
customs, and manners, fbat when the fic with a 
thread of fact, was finished, there were few who could 
| EY to believe that Moore had never travelled in 

“ : 


obtained on 

is Ray SP to the standard 
large ungainly. 

vous hair 


WHEN I WAS TWENTY. 


Ob! when I twenty, 

The esrth peoukall most fair ; 
I had scarcely a sorrow, 

A trial or care ; . 
Then clouds seemed the fewest, 
And blue sktes the bluest, 

And true friends the truest 
My xe ae to share. - 
es, ‘was my av; 
And comanisia ~ Fr 4 i 
While flowers bloomed everywhere, 
When I was twenty. 


Ob! when I was twenty, 
Though giving me somtert 
g me comfort, 

It robbed me of sleep : 
. Young love was a pleasure ; 

I soon lost the treasure ; 

Though time drained my measure, 
Not'long didI weep, 
Yes, hope was my angel, 
And sunshine 


was plenty, 
While fi »wers bloomed everywhere, 
When I was twenty. 


Oh when I was twenty, 
I ht myself wise ; 


I my visions, 
Not other folks’ eyes ; 
Ia youth I was bolder 
But as I grew older 
My ardour waxed colder, 
As morning mist flies, 
Hope yet is my angel, 
And life’s fruits are plenty, 
And autumn flowers blossom, 
Now I am thrice twenty. 
M. A. K. 


G. L. V.—1, Castor oil aud brandy will generally 
darksn the hair fin time. 2. No remedy. 3. A weak 
solution of borax and water will cleanse the scalo. 4. A 


fine remedy fora sprain or bruise is wormwood boiled 
in vinegar, and hot, with en: cloths wrapped 
round t» keep remedy is 


sprain mofst. Auother 

arnica, Saturate.a firm ban with it, which wil 
support the part. Arnica lintment fs also good for all 
injuries where the skin is not broken. To make this, 
add to one pint of sweet oil two tablespoonfuls of the 
tincture of arnica. 


B. M. P.—1. Scot'and-yard is sald to derive its name 
from the fact of its being the sight of a palace in which 
the kings of Scotland were received when they visited 
England. It remained in their possession from 959 (the 
time of King Edgar) until the rebellion of William of 
Scotland (reign enry II). Milton, Inigo Jones she 
great architect), Sir John Denham, and Str Christopher 
Wren lived in Scotland-yard. - No one could be arrested 
for debt within its limits. 2 Scotland-yard; now so 
widely known as the headquarters of the London 
police, is near the Banqueting House, Whi 


L. H. R.—1. In delivering an aidres: before a 
de»ating soci-ty, or like organisation, the speaker 
usually stands at his desk or table ia the room or hall 
faciog the parte’ and directs its remarks principally 
to that eer, although he may partially tura, from 
time to time, towards the audience. 2. The sec 
of the society should, ia the regular order of business 
read the title of the subject selected for debate, and 
announce the nam:s of those who have been ed 
to speak upon both sides of the question. The ent 
should then call upon the first speaker of the affirma- 
tive side, who may be followed by one of the negative 
oe eal niceaent 1 te to sat culigabeen <ben 

y mu a . It no’ a upon 
the secretary to open the debate unle:s he has been 
assigned to do ‘0. 





} 


JesstcA.—Eaorich “Laura's” collectioa of postical 
acros‘ic : - 


Returning wer, 
And there she found it in thine eyes.’” 


F. K.—A moat excellent coating for blackboards is 
shellac 


made b; tncesquenting Sat 0 with 
ee en t locapblack to give the desired 
colour. If too thick, ace its 


He 
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E 
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t. re 
5.—1, Va May, and Jun, according to 
a latitude we wane oat tives, ate the sae the te 
ade liection’s of ts 


Geraniums not require a warm température, ani 
should be kept cool at night, and ougat not to ba 
wded, as they wanta thré 


they require water twice a day, ai the fo Ww 
it the roots Tae not 
Lie sh led from 


C. D. W.—1. Brash your hale thoroughly thrée or 
four times each day, and thus excite a thy action 
of bee 3 bt Serd e way to cence Se be, be 
grow awumea appearance, a ‘) cation 
of reno Ade, add the like seeds te Glog u 
the pores and ret wd iastead of avoelerate 


y upon which the 

. a) rv. Tals is a highly. recommended 
remedy, al we caunot vouch for its efficaty from 
acttal personal experien 29, 


G. R.—1. We are unable to axcount for the fact that 
your friend is 80 cool towards her a:quaintanc:s in her 
pre one and so effusive and jolly when visi in 
other Wities. Perhaps she ca furnish you a 
clue to this og question, 2. The name of the 
author is not set down ia dictionary or reference- 
book devoted to literary celebrities. Tue fact that the 
book quoted is a “‘ very small one” militates azain:t 
ascertataing who was i‘s'author, or he or she 
used a réal or assumed name. 3. Your penmanship ts 
considerably above th» average, although it would be 
much prettier were the letters more rdunded and softer 
in general ontline. ; 

R. C. N.—L. The oldest cain extant jis considered by 
high authori! to bee cyneinons of slates of the 
Tonian ne now in the British Museum, of about 
800 Bc. Ithas a lion’s head on the observe, and aru 


indented h mark on the reverse. But H 

says that the ns were the first to cola gold, and by 

some aut the gold Golps fad 4 
rdis are to antedate Ton’an specimen 


in the games, or in commemoration of nota’ 
and are more to be considered as 
Roman series 


in gold and silver, and brass and copper 
counterfeit coins and medals exist, of both ancient aad 
modern manufacture. The Greek forgers were very 
skilfol; and their coins have commanded high 

as curfosities. American Colontal coins have been very 








ak maie in New York, and rare dates are 
fouad ed frem common year's, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





E. M. B.—No. 


G.—1. A first class cookery book “may be purchased 
at aay bookeeller s throughout the oceminy. 


Noran.—No harm whatever if you are sure he is not 
engaged. 

H. T. F.—About nine hundred Janguiges and five 
thousand dialects are now known. 


M. N.—Tae reliability business firms cannot be 
vouched for in this pape:. Refer the matter to a mer- 
cantile agen vy. 


Jess1e R.—To rid yourself of the “ wild hairs,” plack 
them out with tweezers. This is a painful but very 
effective method. 


M. N -1. No, 14s a beautiful auburn lock, and No 2 
a delicate strand of hair of a dark-brown hue. 2. 
Excellent ia al] partiulars. 


V. 8 —1. Thursday, March 2, 1870 ; Sunday, November 
8, 1372. 2. Your penmanship is considerably above the 
average, being remarkably neat ani legible. 


Lizztz.—1. Not too old, but we should advise you to 
hive nothing to do with it. 2. Good writing. 3. L’zzie 
means the oath of the Lord. 


N. H. W.—Oonsult a lawyer, wh» may be ab‘e to 
suggest some legal proceedings tbat would put a stop 
to the persecutions of which you complain. 


E. J.—To develop the inscription on worn coins, heat 
— very gradually. I+ is very rarely that thie plan 
a ° 


J.G. W.—You should consult a medical man. I+ 
might ‘be a serious matter, and we should not like to 
give advice upon it. 


Hitva Worrny.—Address a letter to him at the 
Horee Guards, Whitehall, S.W. If he has enlisted io 
his ova nane ft will find him. 


O. R.—1. Gam arabic will stiffen straw hats. 2. 
Bathe your eyes in a weak solution of salt and water. 
8. Glycerine diluted with alittle water and pure cologne 
will improve the appearance of the hands. 


8S. T.—Coffee ani chocolate stains requir: very care- 
ful scaping and washing with water at 120 degrees. 
followed by sulphuration, that is, holding a li,hte 
sulphur ma‘ch under the stain. 


EvtartA,—l. Live temperately, eat plenty of fresh 
vegetables, and take a:tive exercise. 2. We quite dis- 
agree with you; it is not the fact. 3. Twenty is quite 
yourg enough, 


G.. L —To learn engineering and surveying it will be 
necessary to place yourself uader the tui:ion of a prac- 
tical person, and not depend upon theoreti:al instruc- 
tion. 


K. I. K:—1. Treat htm equally coldly. 2. It is pro- 
hably severe cold. Tell your sister to bathe her cyes 
with water as hot as sh? can baar it, two or three 
timesa day. 3. Pienty of soap and water and exercise 
ia the open air. 


Loursa T.—1, Curd is the best. 2 Nething but 
c'eanliness and plenty of exercise. 3. Squeeze them 
out and bathe with dilute spirits of wine. 4 You 
cangot tamper with nature. 5 God writing. 6. Yes. 
7. We have recently given the receipts. 


pear §.—Certainly not. How would the following 
suit ?— 
“T love him. 1 love him, ’tis all that I cam say ; 
“— my dreaming all the night and all the liveleng 
ay.” 
R. 0.—It wa? at the battle of Bosworth that Shakes- 
pe ire makes Richard III exclaim :— 

** A horse! a horse! my kingdom fora horse!" 
This bat -le was fuugat in 1485 on a moor in the vicinity 
of the Eaoglish market-town of Bosworth, and resul'ed 
in the overthrow and death of Richard, and the ter- 
mina‘ion of the Wars of the Roses. 


Cras. T. N.—Dynamite is fiaely pulverised silex, or 
silicious ashes, or tnfusorial earth (most frequently the 
last) saturated with about three times its weight of 
n'tro-glycerine. An improvement on dynamite has 
bzea proposed. It is a compound containing 85 instead 
of 75 per cent. of nitro-glyceriae, and instead of in- 
fu orial earth a chemically prepared substance, p»ssess- 
iog gre rr absorbing power, and capable of complete 
combustion, 


Lis aND BertHi.—We sould not attempt to draw 
such an invidtous distinction between two such nice- 
looking young ladies. The fairer of the two is 
evidently a fine, handsome girl, but whether fit to be 
an actress depends on many other things besides beauty 
of form ani feature. It requires great mental powers 
urd perststent hard study to become a great actress. 
There is n> necessity to commence with the ballet. 
The da-k:r young lady of the two appears to be the 
younger, and will t» all appsarances develop into a 
beautiful woman. 


E. F.—1. It is always best to ob‘a'n the parents’ 
sanction to an engag-ment of marriage. 2 The en- 
gzagement-ring is generally worn on the third finger of 
the r'ght hand; the wedding-ring on the third —— 
of the left hand. 38. Of course it is only a superstition 
which associates with each month in the ycar its 
characteristic gem; but actording to the belief of 
Eastern nations, to February belongs the amethyst, and 
one born fa that month should wear this stone as a pre- 
servative azain’t various passions and vices, 





W. P.—Fioish your schooling, ani then turn your 
atteutiva, if you clroose, to thoughts of love. Judgiag 
f:om the tenor of your no’e, bath persons are to J yp 
to understand the true meaning of love, and con- 
sequently a wait of a year or two will do no harm. 


C. 8. R—1. Auy iocal bookseller will furnish 
with a book of statdard recitations at a nominal price. 
2, Taere are several establishments in your city where 
articles of all kinds can be obtained on the instalment 
=. 3. Yeur penmanship is hardly up to the standard 

or keeping books, being too large and ungainly. 

Vrotet.—1. We advise you to let the su) cous hatr 
alone. It cannot be removed without injury to the 
skin. Bes‘des, if removed, it will grow again, and be 
thicker and coarser than before. 2. We have never seen 
any enum them. 3 A relative pronoun in- 
dicates or © ses relation, or refers to an antecedent. 
4. See any school geography. 


N. L. B.—Unless you are endowed with great talent 
for acting. it would be best to select some other pro- 
fession or tride in which suc2ess would be more easily 
attained.. Acting cannot be learned theoretically, 
actual pra stice being absolu necessary ; consequen' 
we cannot recommend any ik from which to g 
inspiration. > 


F. R. D.—“ Lalla Rookh,” in all probability, would 
never have b:en written if the a ithor's necessities had 
not compelled him to work. But before commencing it 
he made himself so familiar with E.stern scenery, 
customs, and manners, fbat when the fiction, with a 
threid of fact, was finished, there were few who could 
be > 4 to believe that Moore had never travelled in 

e Ew ; 


WHEN I WAS TWENTY. 


Oh! when I wag twenty, 
The esrth seemed most fair ; 
I had scarcely a sorrow, 
A trial or care ; 
Then clouds seemed the fewest, 
And blue skies the bluest, 
And true friends the truest 
My own love to share. 
Yes, Hope was my angel, 
And sunshine was plenty, 
While flowers bloomed every where, 
When I was twenty. 


On! when I was twenty, 
I thought my love deep ; 
Though giving me comfort, 
It robbed me of sleep : 
- Young love was a pleasure ; 
I soon lost the treasure : 
Though time drained my measure, 
Not long did I weep. 
Yea, hope was my angel, 
And sunshine was plenty, 
While fi »wers bloomed everywhere, 
When I was twenty. 


Oh when I was twenty, 
I thought myself wise ; 
I trusted my visions, 
Not other folks’ eyes ; 
Ia youth I was bolder 
But as I grew older 
My ardour waxed colder, 
As morning mist flies. 
Hope yet is my angel, 
And life’s fruits are plenty, 
And autumn flowers blossom, 
Now I am thrice twenty. 
M. A. K. 


G. L. V.—1. Castor oil aud brandy will generally 
darksn the hair fin time, 2. No remedy. 3. A weak 
solution of borax and water will cleansethe scalp. 4 A 
fine remedy fora — or bruise is wormwood boiled 
in vinegar, and applied hot, with enough cloths wrapped 
round t» keep the sprain mo'st. Auother remedy is 
arnica. Saturate.a firm bandage with it, which wil 
support the part. Arnica lintment fs also good for all 
injuries where the skin is not broken. To make this, 
add to one pint of sweet oil two tablespoonfuls of the 
tincture of arnica. 


B. M. P.—1. Scot'and-yard is sald to derive its name 
from the fact of its being the sight of a palace in which 
the kings of Scotland were received when they visited 
England. It remained in their pcessession from 959 (the 
time of King Edgar) until the rebellion of William of 
Scotland (reign of Henry II). Milton, Inigo Jones (the 
great architect) Sir John Denham, and Sir Christopher 
Wren lived in Scotland-yard. No one be arrested 
for debt within its limits. 2 Scotland-yard, now so 
widely known as the headquarters of the London 
police, is near the Banqueting House, Whitehall. 


L. H. R.—1. In delivering an aidress before a 
de>ating soci-ty, or like organisation, the speaker 
usually stands at his desk or table ia the room or hall 
faciog the president, and directs its remarks principally 
to that officer, although he may partially tura, from 
time to time, towards the audience. 2. The secretary 
of the society should, ia the regular order of business, 
read the title of the subjact selected for debate, and 
announce the nam+s of those who have been assigned 
to speak upon both sides of the question. The president 
should then call upon the first speaker of the affirma- 
tive side, who may be followed by one of the negative 
or another of the affirmative, this matter tei ig settled 
by mutual agreement. 3. It is not obligatory upon 
the secretary to open the debate unle:s he has been 
assigned to do ‘0. 


Jessica.—Earich ‘Laura’s” collectioa of postical 
gms with the follo acros‘ic : - 
** Love lost from out her hair a beauteous flower, 
As darkly brigat as autumno’s miinight skies, 
Unceasing was her quest, but vain her power. 
Returning then she sought her inmost bower, 
And there she found it hidden in thine eyes.’” 


F. ae “y- pore he pen for be ge we 
m neorpora: yur @ 

bam Fy pry sufficient lampblack to give the desired 
colour. If too thick, reduce its consisteacy with 
alcohol. This mixture 
planed board board 
produces an excellent black facing, and may also be 
used for preparing smaller writing-tablets. : 


V. L. P.—If the man to whom you are engaged has 
become distasteful to you by reason of a transfer of 
your fickle love to another, act honorably in the 
pm we and do 7. jit him 96 Mend. It oo 

dedly wron marry one for whom you have 
neither 8 ne love, and if the matter is 
— him yh gp ae eg be pee re he will doubt- 

recogn’ @ expediency easing you from 
such au irksome contract. i 

Gro. C.—To make good black ink, boil one 
aad a-balf ga‘loos of clear lnceed oil to consistence 
of athick varnish. While hot, aid to it, during con- 
Fa = oe six pounds bf powdere MGA, — 

° pounds rown soa vings. en m 
it two and a-half ounces of - blue, two and a-half 
ounces of Paris blue, ani five pounds of the bast lamp- 
black. “After standing for a week tt shouli be grou 1d. 
Unless you wish to make a cmsalderable quantity, it 
will cost you less to buy it. | 


E,.8.—1, March, April, May, and Jun, according to 
the latitude in which ore lives, ate the moiths in 
which large additions are made to collections of plants 
by propagating new varieties, b»th by see 1s and cuttings, 
Geraniums do not require a warm temperatura, ani 
should be kept cool at night, and ougat not to ba 
crowded, as they want a frea circulation of air through 
the branches and leaves ; bu; draughts of alr will fojure 
them. . In summer, whon ths weather is close and hot, 
they require water twice a day, ai the follage will 
become injured if the roots get dry. Taey do not 
soul the noonday sun ; they are better if shaded from 


Cc. D. W.—1. Brush your hatr ape ow three or 
four times each day, and thus excite a healthy action 
cf the ate This * best way to oae wee pert “e 
grow and assume a glossy appearance, asthe application 
of renovators, pomade, and the like tends to clog up 
the pores and ret srdiastead of adcolerate its growth. 2, 
Scrape hors:-radish int» a cup of cold sour milk ; let it 
stand twelve hours ; straiuand apply two or three times 
a day to the portions of the body upon which the 
freckles appear. Tals is a highly recommended 
remedy, although we caanot vouch for its effica*y from 
acttal personal experien 2, 


G. B.—1. We are unable to arcount for the fact that 
your friend is so cool towards her a:quaintancss in her 
native plate, and so effusive and jolly when visiting in 
other lities. Perhaps she cai furnish you witha 
elue to this perplexiog question. 2. The name of the 
author is not set down ia any dictionary or reference- 
book devoted to literary celebrities. Tue fact that the 
book quoted is a ‘‘ very small one” militates azain:t 
ascertaining who was i's author, or whether he or she 
used a realor assumed name. 3. Your penmanship ts 
considerably above th» average, although it would be 
much prettier were the letters more rounded and s>fter 
in general ontline. 


R. C. N.—1. The oldest coin extant jis considered by 
high authority to bea s: en of the gold slates of the 
Tonian city Miletus, now in the British Museum, of about 
800 Bc. It has a lion’s head on the observe, and a rude 
indented ch mark on the reverse. But Herodotus 
says that the io were the first to cola gold, and by 
some authori the gold coins found in the ruins oi 

are believed to antedate the Ion'an specimen. 
2. Many pieces of ancient coin were struck for priz3s 
in the games, or in commemoration of notale events, 
and are more correctly to be considered as medals. The 
Roman series of medals or medallions is very extensive 
in gold and silver, and brass and copper 3 Many 
counterfeit coins and medals exist, of both ancient aad 
modern manufacture. The Greek forgera were very 
skilfol, and their coins have commanded high prices 
as curfosities. American Colontal coins have been very 
skilfully maie in New York, and rare dates are often 
fouad altercd from common years, 
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Lozpon READER. ADVERTISMENTS. CurisTMas, 1885, Cu 
Isa colourless fluid, perfectly harmless, 
brt possessing the extraordinary 
~ ’ property of - 4 
: KFEPING the HAIR in CURL 
During the dampest weather or 
in the warmest assembly or ballroom. 
“Itis an excellent preparation, which 
ft ansvers every purpose f.r which you re- 
° commend its use.” MARIE ROZE. 
e 
¥ ‘* Your frizzctta is appreciated, and very 
‘ useful.” MINNIE PALMER. | 
a “T have tried your frizzetta, and find Dr 
that it unswers admirably.” , 
FANNY LESLIE. pett 
“*T am well pleased with your frizzetta, a 
>and shall recommend its use.” TRADE MARIC that 
FLORENCE ST. JOHN. C AVR UIe aa — ¢ ee 
“ Frizzetta is splendid ; it keeps my hair | | om ares 
in curl three and even four days. Plense | X) : a <0 
\ : fl, x seud another botde.” KLSIE SCOTT. | EMO CENUING LABEL fj 2 fait 
Wht & sere Ve. Penetas THE WORDS 
e Sold in Bottles at 1s. 6d. of all Chemists; or sent post free for 18 stamps direct from | ; Y BWAHOED FO 
the proprietor, ri Ou R- PATENT: M ARK Pe 
. 


F, W. BATES, Brooks's Bar, Manchester. TURNS BLACK WHILE WRITING. 
‘It is admitted by all that Oats are the most nutritious of all cereals, and that Scotland THE GRAND SECRET OF LONG LIFE. 














produces the best Oats of any country in the world.” If the Bowels have not been moved during day, make it a rule to J 
GR ANT’S (Highest Awards at late Exhibitions) i = Sue of 
sec) OAT FLOUR.LOWE’S PILLS, 


A NEW AND SPECIAL PREPARATION from finest Scotch Oats for Infants and In- (Trade Mark No. 39691) 


valids, specially adapted for export. Sold in Tins by Family Grocers, Italian Warehouse- : - * s 
men, &¢. The Trade Supplied. Scotch Vatmeals packed air-tight for export. at bedtime. Sufferers from Epile tic Fits have heen permanently 
Grant s Scotch Oatmeals and Pearl Barleys. enred by adopting this role; and also cases of Indigestion of thirtr 


CRAIG MILLS, DUNDEE. ESTABLISHED 1813. years’ duration. Their effect in Rheumatic Affections is simply mar- 


vellous, and they are also » preventative of all Diseases. Sold in 
 p®BUDDS UNFAILING 


| Boxes at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. each, by all Chemists; or post free for 
PILLS pr E MALES 


15 or 36 postage stamps. You are strongly recommended to have 
these Pills direct from the proprietor—freshly made! R. H. LOWE, 
: Proprietor, 330, Bilston Road, WOLVERHAMPILON. Notice.—A 
N SPEEDY, Sehiserune SAFE. Box of these Pills, -at 1s. 14d., will be forwarded, post paid, upon 
mC OST FREEI2 STAMPS. «3 
Rn , CHEMIST, HysonGreen NOC p 
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receipt of this Coupon—cat out—and 12 penny postage stamps. In 
some districts, where these Pills are not so well known, attempts are 
made to foist inferior Pills upon customers, a disappointment for the 
purchaser, and swindling the proprietor. 


WHELPTONS VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS, 


A DIRECT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD 
BY WHICH MANY THOUSANDS OF CURES HAVE BEEN EFFECTED 


RELPT ONS VE Taz, Numbers of wh'h cases have heen prononnced INCURABLE. FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 
= “ 


the numerous well-authenticated Testimonials in disorders of the HEAD, CHEST, BOWELS, LIVER, 
BO IP 















and KIDNEYS; also in RHEUMATISM, ULCERS, SORES, and all SKIN DISEASES, are 
sufficient to prove the great value of this most useful Family Medicine, it being 


ONE OF THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINES KNOWN. 


Many persons have found them of great service, both in preventing and relieving SEA SICKNESS; and in warm climates they are very 
beneficial in a!l Bilious Complaints, 

Sold in Boxes, price 7$d., 1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d., by G. WHELPTON & SONS, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London ; and by all 
Chemists and Medicine Vendors at home and abroad. Sent free by post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 


GODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


Is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving the SKIN, and giving it a blooming and charming appearance. 
It will completely remove tan, sunburn, redness, &c., and by its balsamic and healing qualities render the skin soft, plinble, and f.ee from 
dryness, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption ; and by continuing its use ouly a short time, the skin will bec me and continue +oft 
and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear aod beautiful. 
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Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors and Perfamers. ® 
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PERFECTION. Ladies to obtain & retain a Healthy +, should use SIMPLICITY 



















Electro-plating and Gilding at Home. 

WALTON’S Celebrated Argentine 
Will Re-silver all kinds of Plated Goods on 
Copper, Brass, Nickel Silver, &c., such :s 
Reflector-, Lamps, Harness, Urn 'l'aps, Trin- 
kets &. Price 1s. 6d., 2s. éd., &. Post 
le = poor mene pe a free for 21 Stamps. Also 

ny Ss ds 
“dull appearance so unpleasant to WALTON’S AURINE, 
the eye of the sceptical, and vexutiousto | 4 Solution of Gold for Re-gilding Cheap 
“the sufferer. The widespread approbation of | Jewellery, Silver, &c., equal to Sulid Gol. 
this compound for beautifying the kin is acknow- | When ladies wish to change Silver Triukets 
ledged by thousands, not only to b+ perfectly innocent. but | into Gold, this wili be found most con- 
also being used as a soothing balm on the most delicate child as | yenient. Price 2s, 6d. Post free for 32 
= o... outdoor protection ; and to ladies, after — po ng bern Stamps. 
eat of the Ball-room. when once tried it becomes indispensable as a mother’s tai : i 
houschold companion, Price 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 78. 6d., &c. Post free 38 Stamps. Soup ov Cunumrs axD I.oumoucnns. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 
T. WALTON, ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, Haverstock Hill, London. 


Walton’s ‘Flora Nigra” Jet Marking Ink. | WALTON’S KALODERMA, 

: a ESNAR. : J So much recommended by the faculty for all affections of 

For Writing, Etching, or Drawing on Linen, the Skin, Erupti#ns, Pimples, Blotches, Erysipelag ee 

Calico, &e. Kezema, It quickly removes Chilblains, Redness, f 

‘ : : Roughness on the Face, Neck, Arms, and 

Without the Application of Heat. Hands, and protects the Skin from 

It is used with a Rubber, Metallic, or Box- | the ill effects of North-east Winds, 

wood Stamp, Steel Pen, or Stencil Plate. It 


Frosts, and suiden changes 
is invaluable for Hotels. Laundries, Dyers, 
Unions, Hospitals and Large Institutions, 
&c. It resists the action of strong disinfect- 
ants used for cleansing and purifying linen 
from contagion. Price 1s. to 21s, each. 
Post free fur 13 Stamps. 
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its surfrisinuly controlling power. 


Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne, has earned for itself, not ouly in Hindostan, but all over the East. 
better is imported into the eountry, and we shall be glad to hear of its finding a-place in every Anglo-Indian home. 
extraordinary efficacy of Dr. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne in Diarrheea and Dysentery, Spasms, Cramps, Neuralgia, the Vomiting of Pregnancy, and as a general sedative, 
In Choleraic Diarrhcea, and even in the more terrible forms of Cholera itself, we have witnessed 
We have never used any other form of this medicine than Collis Browne’s, from a firm conviction that it is decidedly the best, and 
also from a sense of duty we owe to the profession and ‘the public, as we are of opinion that the substitution of anv other than Collis Browne's is a deliberate breach of 
faith on the part of the Chemist to prescriber and patient alike. 


that have occurred under our personal observation during many years. 


Sold in Bottles at 18. 14d., 2s, 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. 


COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 

is admitted hy the Profession to he tne most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 

is the hest remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 

affectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseaves—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 

; acts like acharm in Diarrhaea, and is the only specific in CROLKRA and DYSENTERY. 

effectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY. HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, and SPASMS. 

is the only palliativein NEURALGIA, RHKOMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, Xe. 


From SYMES & Co., Pharmaceutical Chemists, Medical Hall, Simla, January 5, 1880. 


Drak Str,—We embrace this opportunity of congratulating you upon the wide-spread reputarion this justly esteemed medicine, 
Asa remedy of general utility, we much question whether a 


Members of the Pharm. Society of Great Britain, Ilis Excellency the Viceroy’s Chemists. 
Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J, Cotzis Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of Cxtoropyne, that the whole story of the Defendant FREEMAN was 


deliberately untrue. 


Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell St., W.C. 










We could multiply instances ad infinitum of the 








We are, Sir, faithfully yours, SYMES & Co. 
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a for _Is composed only of vegetable substances blended with yaw fragrantcompounds, It is distinguished by 
h cA ts extraordinary efficacy in removing tartar, insuring to the teeth the most Beautiful and Pearly Whiteness 
WE and inducing a healthy action of the gums. It gives peculiar Fragrance to the Breath, aud will 
—A PRESERVE THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE. 
or Pots, 1s. 6d., or double size, 2s. 6d. Of all Perfumers and Chemists. 
é CAUTION.—Observe the Name and Address on the Pots; also the Trade Mark (J. & B. in a Double Triangle). Without these 
3 are none are Genuine. Imitations axe Offered. 
r the 






WHITE, SOUND, AND BEAUTIFUL TEETH INSURED. 





JEWSBURY & BROWN’S GELEBRATED ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 


S IN USE IN THE HIGHEST CIRCLES OVER SIXTY YEARS, FOR CLEANSING, BEAUTIFYING, 
AND PRESERVING THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE. 
Sole Proprietors and Makers: 


JEWSBURY & BROWN, MANCHESTER. 
THE ORIGINAL ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE 














A CLEAR COMPLEXION 


Pimple:, Black Specks, Sunburn, Freckles, 
and unsightly Blotches on the Face, Neck, 
Arms, and Hands, ean be instantly re- 
moved by using Mrs. JAMES’S HERBAL 
OINTMENT', made entirely from herbs, 
and warranted harmless. It possesses a 
most delightful fragrance, and the lovely 
clearness it imparts to the skin astonishes 
every one. Of most Chemists, or a box 
will be sent (with testimonials and direc- 





tions for use) post-free and free from ob- | 
servation, to any address on receipt of 
15 stamps, to Mrs. L. J. JAMES, 226, 
Caledonian Road, London, N. 


KNIGHT’S PATENT 
RUBBER CLIP 27.°c"%¢ 


SUSPENDERS 
Wear no Garters. 


are strongly recom- 
mended by all the 
**They are most 
injurious,” — 


STOCKING ‘°°: 
Vide Lancet. 


fession; 
among others 
by T. W. NUNN, Exq., Surgeon, 
Middlesex Hospital ; Dr. E. 
Barrett, Brighton. 
ishes the blood 


| supply.” — Lancet. SUSPENDERS. 


For Ladies, Children, and Bicyclysts. 
Cannot tear the Stockings. 


Of all Drapers, or particulars can be had at 
71, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


‘The Garter 
acts as a liga- 
ture, and dimin- 











BAD EYES AND EYELIDS 


CURED. 


Chamberlain’s Ophthalmic Ointment has 






Dr. 


cured, during the past fifty years, thonsands of 






sufferers at home and abroad, from Eye Diseases 






hy Physicians and 






of every kind. Prescribed 





Testimonials 
Sol 
Medicine Vendors in pots, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 
4s 6d. 
«Wholesale, MATHER & Co., 71, Fleet Street, E.C. 


Oculists of the highest standing. 





of cures from all parts of the world. hy all 






By post, 14, 34, or 56 Stamps, from 












POOR MANS FRIEND 


nee, 
rom 


oft ARE A SOVEREIGN 


REMEDY FOR 
Bruises, Pimples, 
¥ Burns, Piles, 
@ Cancer, Scorbutic Complaints, 
ne Chilblains, Scalds, 
: - Cuts, Skin Diseases, 
‘vine Eruptions, Vaccination Eruptions 
Post Fistula, and Ulcerated Legs, 
Gangrene, even if of 20 Years’ 
Inflamed Eyes, standing. 


PREPARED BY 


BEACH & BARNICOTT, 


(Late Dr. Roberts,) 


BRIDPORT. 


And sold at 1s. 1jd., 28 94. 48 6d, 11s,, and 22s. each, 


\enp 
olit. 
cets 
»0On- 

io) 


| Carriage Paid. Prospectus Post-free. 






| A MONTH'S FREE TRIAL AT HOME. 


‘Easy Terms of Payment. 


WEIR’S |. 
SEWING MACHINES. 


Lock, Chain, and Twisted 
Loop Stitch, all one Price, xt- 
tachments in luded.— Hand or 
Foot—Latest Patented tm- 








. provements — Loose Wheel— 
SN ead Larger Shuttle than any other 
Sewing Machine—Simple, Si- 
lent, Relible, Durable—Gua- 
ranteed equal to any £10 
Sewing Machine in the World 
for Family, Houscheld, Dress- 








3 —" making 2nd Manufacturing 
Purposes. Machines by any other maker exchanged. 


J. G. WEIR, 
2, CARLISLE STREET, SOHO SQUARE, 
LONDON, W. 





For Chapped Hands and Face, Scurvy, 
Skin Diseases, &c., Use 


+ O O K 5 5 (Registered Trade Mark, 


No. 42,574), 
FAR BETTER THAN GLYCERINE. 


CARBOLIC 


NO FAMILY SHOULD BE WITHOUT IT. 
all kinds of Skin Diseases, 


Old Wounds, Ulcers, Ab- JEL  # 


seesses, Whitlows, Bad Legs, Boils, Scurvy, Ringworm, 
Iteh, Chapped Hands, Burns, Sure Eyes, &c. In pot 
6d., 1s., and 2s, 6d. each, of all Chemists, or by Parcels 
Post for 2d. extra, from the Proprictor and Inventor, 


Ss. COOK, 
Chemist, Hyson Green, Nottingham. 





















Specially adapted fr enring 
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A WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 





BEECHAM 


BEECHAM'S PILLS. 
BEEGHAM’S PILLS. 
BEECHAM’ PILLS. 
BEEGHAM’S PILLS. 
BEEGHAM’S PILLS. 
BEECHAM'S PILLS. 
BEECHAM'S PILLS. 
BEECHAM'S PILLS. 


PILLS 


ARE admitted by thousands to be worth above,a Guinea a Box for Bilions and 
Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, 
Giddiness, Fu'lness and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold 
Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, 
Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all 
Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. ‘The first dose will give relief in 
twenty minutes. This is no fiction, for they have done it in thousands of cases. 
Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these Pills, and they will 
be acknowledged to be 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 


For Females of all ages these Pills are invaluable. No Female should he 
without them. There is no medicine to be found to equal BEECHAM’S 
PILLS for removing any obstruction or irregularity of the system. If taken 
according to the directions given with each Box, they will soon restore females 
of all ages to sound and robust health. 

For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, and all disorders of the liver they 
act like magic, and a few doses will be found to work wonders upon the most 
important organs in the human machine. They strengthen the whole muscular 
system, restore the long-lost complexion, bring back the keen edge of appetite, 
and arouse into action, with the rosebud of health, the whole physical energy 
of the human frame. These are facts admitted by thousands, embracing all 
classes of society; and one of the best guarantees to the nervous and debilitated 
is, ee PILLS have the largest sale of any patent medicine in the 
world. 

Full directions are given with each Box. Sold by all Druggists and 
Patent Medicine Dealers in the United Kingdom. 

Prepared only and sold Wholesale and Retail by the Proprietor, T. 
BEECHAM, Chemist, St. Helens, in Boxes, at 1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d. each. 





ATKINSON &BARKERS 
ROYAL INFANTS: 





PRESERVATIVE | 


AS SUPPLIED TO 


4GENOA 
FACE 
FAST 
WOVEN 


THE & 





howl 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. 


The BEST and SAFEST MEDICINE for the prevention 
and cure of Disorders and Ailments of Infants and 
Young Children, and Bowel Complaints in Adults. 





ESTABLISHED 90 YEARS. 





PILE 


VELVETEEN. 


EVERY YARD of the Genuine bears the name “ LOUIS,” and the wear of 
EVERY YARD GUARANTEED. 
PATTERNS POST FREE. 

THOS. WALLIS & CO., HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 








JOHNSTON'S 
CORN FLOUR 
IS THE BEST. 


“Ts decidedly superior.” — 
Tue Lancet. 


TAKE NO OTHER, 


DO NOT BE DEFRAUDED. 


Sold by most respectable Family 
Grocers. 


Use Johnston’s Oatmeal for 


DELICIOUS SCOTCH PORRIDGE. 
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a Send for “THE AMATEUR'S PACKET O- 
4 CHOICE FLOWER SEES” =: Registered) 
T N B A R K F R S for Spring, 1886, containing Twelve Select 
& \ and Beautifnl Varieties for the Open FOR 
| Garden, including finest double 
eo tb a ' Peony Aster, Ten-week Stocks, Phlox 23s 6d 
Drummondi grandiflora, Godetia, “d - 
splendid varieties mixed, Zinnia, Sweet Peas, Scarlet Linum, 
Mignonette, &c., with cultural directions, and Catalogue of 
Choice Seeds, Plants, and Novelties. The Cheapest and Best 
Dp R F S F R VAT V EF 2s. 6d. Packet.ever offered. POST FREE, STAMPS or P.O.O. 
- 


DANIELS Bros., Seed Growers & Nurserymen, 


NORWICH. 








AS SUPPLIED TO 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN ‘VICTORIA. CRYSTAL PALACE BONDS GOLD MDA 


\ 


The BEST and SAFEST MEDICINE for the prevention 
and cure of Disorders and Ailments of Infants and 
Young Children, and Bowel Complaints in Adults. 


NIANDW ) A] 17 
Lyi SATA GEce iN KN 
PREPARED BY THE DAUGHTER OF THE LATE 


ESTABLISHED 90 YEARS. Bins 204M, COND ammnon TH Lae 


WHELPTONS VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS, 


A DIRECT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD 
BY WHICH MANY THOUSANDS OF CURES HAVE BEEN EFFECTED 














ol LPTONS VEGETA ~ Numbers of whi-h cases have been pronounced INCURABLE. FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 

Ce oe ON the numerous well-authenticated Testimonials in disorders of the HEAD, CHEST, BOWELS, LIVER, 
‘> fen ) and KIDNEYS; .also in RHEUMATISM, ULCERS, SORES, and all SKIN DISEASES, are 

C ) } sufficient to prove the great value of this most useful Family Medicine, it being 

. Mr RADE MARE, to 


Qing’ 4«=sC«ONE «OF THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINES KNOWN. 


ee 


Many persons have found them of great service, both in preventing and relieving SEA SICKNESS; and in warm climates they are very 
beneficial in all Bilious Complaints, ° 


Sold in Boxes, price 7}d.,.1s..4dand 2s. 9d, by G. WHELPTON & SONS, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London ; and by all 
Chemists and. Medicine Vendors at home and abroad. Sent free by post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 


GODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


Is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving the SKIN, and giving it a blooming and charming appearance. 
It will completely remove tan, sunburn, redness, &c., and by ité balsamic and healing qualities render the skin soft, pliable, and free from 
dryness, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption ; and by continuing its use only a short time, the skin will become and continue soft 
and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful.  §old in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors and Perfomers. 


stands for MARKING INK, |__ THE GRAND SECRET OF LONG LIFE. 
6 


d. and lg; per Bottle post-free. If the Bowels have not been moved during day, make it a rule to 
JUDSON’S INDESTRUCTIBLE MARKING INK take a dose of 


may be relied upon as @ FIRsT-cLass Article. Does not require heat- 5 

ing in any way. It is fast against washing or boiling, and will not 

injure any delicate article upon which it may be used. Th nly ‘ 
’ 


€ 

reliable Marking Ink ever invented. DANIEL JUDSON & 
Limited, Southwark, London. Sold by Drapers, Chemists, : ' (Trade Mark No. 39691) 

Stationers, &c. at bedtime. Sufferers from Epileptic Fits have been permanently 

cured by adopting this rule; and also cases of Indigestion of thirtr 


5 years’ duration. Their effect in Rheumatic Affections is simply inar- 
vellous, and they are also » preventat.ve of all Diseases. Sold in 
Boxes at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. each, by all Chemists; or post free for 
15 or 36 postage stamps. You are strongly recommended to have 


these Pills direct from the proprietor—freshly made! R. H. LOWE, 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. Proprietor, 330, Bilston Road, WOLVERHAMPTON. Notice—A 


Box of these Pills, at 1s. 14d., will be forwarded, post paid, . upon 
receipt of this Coupon—cut out—and 12 penny postage stamps. In 
some districts, where these Pills are not so well known, attempts are 
made to foist inferior Pills upon customers, a disappointment for the 


purchaser, and swindling the proprietor. 





































PURITY. 
PERFECTION. Ladies to obtain & retain a Healthy and Beautiful Complexion should use - ong mpeg “a 
Walton’s ‘‘Flors Nigra” Jet Marking Ink. WALTON’S KALODERMA, ectro . 


WALTON’S Celebrated Argentine 
Will Re-silver all kinds of Plated Goods on 
Copper, Brass, Nickel Silver, &c., such as 
Reflectors, Lamps, Harness, Urn Taps, Trin- 
kets, &c. Price 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., &c. Post 
It prevents the Skin | freefor 21 Stamps. Also 
from assuming the red and 


So much recommended by the faculty for all affections of 
For Writing, Etching, or Drawing on Linen, | the Skin, Eruptions, Pimples, Blotches, Erysipelas, 

Calico, &c. Eczema. It quickly removes Tan; Freckles; 8un- 
: P burns, Redness, Roughness on the Face, 
Without the Application of Heat. Neck, Arms, and Hands, and yro- 


It isused with a Rubber, Metallic, or Box- | tects the Skin from the ill effects 





f sudden’ changes of WALTON’S AURINE 
wood Stamp, Steel Pen, or Stencil Plate. It o ‘dull appearance so unpleasant to 9 
is invaluable for, Hotels, Laundries, Dyess, eee. the eye of the sceptical, and vexatious to | 4 Solution of Gold for Re- Cheap 
Unions, — os ns en the sufferer. The widespread pp - of | Jewellery, Silver, &c., equal to Solid Gold. 
ao. 1 aia aad mn io this compound for beautifying the Skin is acknow- | When ladies wish to c e Silver Triukets 


, not only to be perfectly innocent, but | into Gold, this will be Teena most con- 
also oe eaph depen: balm on Tees delicate child as | venient. Price 2s. 6d. Post free for 32 
an outdoor protection ; and to sadies, after riding or driving = Stamps, 

of the Ball-room, when once tried it becomes in msable as a mother’s Soztp BY CuEMIsTs AND [RONMONGERS., 
household companion. Price 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., &c. Post free 33 Stamps. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


from contagion. Price 1s. to 21s. each. 
Post free for 13 Stamps. 


SOLD BY. ALL Cuemists, Stationers, &c. 








T. WALTON, ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, Haverstock Hill, London. 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 











| 


Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne, has earned for itself, not only in Hindostan, but all over the Eagg 
better is imported into the country, and we shall be glad to hear of its Sinding.a place in every Anglo-Indian home. 


is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 

is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 

affectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 

acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in CROLRRA and DYSENTERY. 

‘ffectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY. HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, and SPASMS. 

is the only palliative in NEURALGIA, RHEOMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c. 


| From SYMES & Co., Pharmaceutical Chemists, Medical Hall, Simla, January 5, 1880. , 
: Dean Str,—We embrace this opportunity of congratulating you upon the wide-spread reputation this justly esteemed medicine, 
Asa remedy of general utility, we much question whether a 


We could multiply instances ad infinitum of the 


extraordinary efficacy of Dr.Collis Browne's Chlorodyne in Diarrhea and Dysentery, Spasms, Cramps, Neuralgia, the Vomiting of Pregnancy, and as a general sedative, 


that have ocourred under our personal observation during many years. 


In Choleraic Diarrhoea, and even in the more terrible forms of Cholera itself, we have witnessed 


its surprisingly controlling power. We have never used any other form of this medicine than Collis Browne’s, from a firm conviction that it is decidedly the best, and 
also from a sense of duty we owe to the profession and the public, as we are of opinion that the substitution of any other than Collis Browne's is a deliberate breach of 
faith on the part of the Chemist to prescriber and patient alike. 


Sold in Bottles at 18. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. 


We are, Sir, faithfully yours, 


SYMES & Co. 


: Members of the Pharm. Society of Great Britain, His Excellency the Viceroy’s Chemists. 
Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Couzis Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of CuLonopyn#, that the whole story of the Defendant Frezman was 


deliberately untrue. 


Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell St., W.C. 





WHITE, SOUND, AND BEAUTIFUL TEETH INSURED. 








nd inducing a healthy action of the gums. 





& BROWNS CELEBRATED ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 


IN USE IN. THE HIGHEST CIRCLES OVER SIXTY YEARS, FOR CLEANSING, BEAUTIFYING, 


AND PRESERVING THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE. 
Sole Proprietors.and Makers: 


PRESERVE THE TEETH AND 


JEWSBURY & BROWN, MANCHESTER. 
THE ORIGINAL ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE 


Is composed only of vegetable substances blended ~vith exquisitely fragrant compounds. It is distinguished by 
ts extraordinary efficacy in removing tartar, insuring to the teeth the most Beautiful und Pearly Whiteness 
It gives peculiar Fragrance to the Breath, and will 


GUMS TO OLD AGE. 


Pots, 1s. 6d., or double size, 2s.6d. Of all Perfumers and Chemists. _ 
CAUTION.—Observe the Name and Address on the Pots; also the Trade Mark (J. & B. in a Double Triangle). Without these 


none are Genuine. Imitations are Offered. 





A CLEAR COMPLEXION BILE, INDI 


Pimples, Black Specks, Sunburn, Freckles, 
and unsightly Blotches on the Face, Neck, 
Arms, and Bends can be instantly re- 
moved by using Mrs. JAMES’S HERBAL 
OINTMENT, made entirely from herbs, 
and warranted harmless. It possesses a 
most delightfal fragrance, and the lovely 
clearness it imparts to the skin astonishes 
every one. Of most Chemists, or a. box 


will be sent (with testimonials and direc- 
tions for use) post-free and free from ob- 
servation, to any address on receipt of 
15 stamps, to Mrs. L. J. JAMES, . 268, 
Caledonian Road, London, N. 





GESTION, CONSTIPATION, DEBILITY. 


\HALF -A CENTURY OF CURES. 


DR. .CHAMBERLAIN’S 


ANALEPTIC PILLS 


(The Oldest, Safest, Purest Family Medicine) 


Cure Indigestion, and are certain and safe Blood Purifiers. 


These celebrated 


Pills are admitted to be the most perfect restoratives after excess of any kind, 


being quite free from Mercury, and safe 
SEX. 


for use by the most delicate of either 


Directions sent in boxes, ls. 1$d., 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d., of all Chemists and 


Vendors, or by stamps from, Wholesales MATHER & Co., 71, Fleet St., E.C. 





POOR MANS FRIEND: 






DR. ROBERTS’ | & P| RRY 


OINTMEN™, © 
A SOVEREIGN REMEDY FOR 


Burns, ayes Inflamed, Piles, laints, 
Cancer, <tula, Scorbutic Com- 
Chilblains, Gangrene, Skin Diseases, and 
Eruptions, Pimples, UVieerated Legs, 


EVEN IF OF TWENTY-YEARS’ STANDING. . ‘ 
Price 1s, 14d , 2s, 9d., 11s., 22s. 


Pilule Antiscrophula, or Alterative Pills. 

These rills are confiden.ly recommended for the cure of 
Scrofula (commonly called King’s Evi:), Scorbutic Ulcers, 
Leprosy, and every other disease arising from impurity of 


the blood. They are a valuable Family Aperient. 
Price 1s 14d., 2..9d., 4s. 6d., and 22s. each. 
Prepared by BEACH & BARNICOTT, Bridport 
and Sold by all Chemists. 





A MONTH'S FREE TRIAL AT HOME. 


Easy Terms of Payment. 
Carriage Paid. Prospectus Post-free. 


WEIR’S 
SEWING MACHINES. 


Lock, Chain, and. Twisted 
Loop Stitch, all one price, at- 
tachments included-— Hand or 
Foot—Latest Patented 1m- 
provements — Loose Wheel— 
Larger Shuttle than any other 
Sewing Machine—Simple, Si- 
lent, Reliable, Durable—Gua- 
ranteed equal to any £10 
Sewing Machine in the World 
se for Family, Household, Dress- 

making and Manufacturing 
Purposes. Machines by any other maker exchanged. 


J. Ga. WEIR, 
2, CARLISLE STREET, SOHO SQUARE, 
LONDON, W. 













BAD EYES AND EYELIDS 


CURED. 


Dr. Chamberlain’s Ophthalmic Ointment has 
cured, during the past fifty years, thousands of 
sufferers at home and abroad from Eye Jiseaseg 
of every kind. Prescribed by Physicians and 
Oculists of the highest standing. Testimonials 
of cures from all parts of the world. Sold by all 
Medicine Vendors in pots, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 
4s, 6d. By post, 14, 34, or 56 Stamps, from, 
Wholesale, MATHER & Co., 71, Fleet Street, E.C. 





Lonpon Reaper. 
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A WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 


-BEECHAMS PILLS 


BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
BEECHAM'S PILLS. 
BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
BEEGHAM’S PILLS. 
BEECHAM'S PILLS. 
BEECHAM 'S PILLS. 








BEECHAM 'S PILLS. 


LADIES ALL USE 


PERRYS 


een 


QTANDARD 


POLISH 


For Boots & Shoes. 





WHOLESALE : 


1, WORSHIP ST.,E.C. 





by the Sole Makers, 


} Is the most perfect Emollient Milk for 
|'PRESERVING AND BEAUTIFYING THE 
SKIN EVER PRODUCED. 


It soon renders it SOFT, SMOOTH, and WHITE. 
Entirely removes and prevents all 
ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, SUNBURN, TAN, 
&c., and preserves the Skin from the effects of the 
SUN, WIND, or HARD WATER 


peculiar 
more effectually than any other prvparation. No lady who| minable wear that would ruin real Velvets at four times the peice. 


Bottles, 1s. & 2s. 6d., of all Chemists. Free for 3d. extra, |<¢ L-O-U-I-S,”’ and in no other way. 


ARE admitted by thousands to be worth above a Guinea a Box for Bilious and 
Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, 
Giddiness, Fu!lness and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold 
Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, 


‘ Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all 


Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &. The first will give relief in 
twenty minutes. This is no fiction, for they have done it in thousands of cases. 
Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these Pills, and they will 
be acknowledged to be 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 


For Females of all ages these Pills are invaluable. No Female should be 
without them. There is no medicine to be found to equal BEECHAM’S 
PILLS for removing any obstruction or. irregularity of the system. If taken 
accérding to the directions given with each Box, they will soon restore females 
of all ages to sound and robust health. 

For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, and all disorders of the liver they 
act like magic, and a few doses will be found to work wonders upon the most 
important organs in the human machine. They strengthen the whole muscular 
system, restore the long-lost complexion, bring back the keen of appetite, 
and arouse into action, with the rosebud of health, the whole physical energy 
of the haman frame. These are facts admitted by thousands, embracing all 
classes of society ; and one of the best guarantees to the nervous and debilitated 
is, ange gpm PILLS have the largest sale of any patent medicine in the 
world. 

Full directions are given with each Box. Sold by all Druggists and 
Patent Medicine Dealers in the United Kingdom. 

ee only and sold Wholesale and Retail by the Proprietor, T. 
BEECHAM, Chemist, St. Helens, in Boxes, at 1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d. each. 








WOVEN 
PILE. 


HE strictest examiner may try every test of touch and sight without discovering 
that these are other than the Genoa Velvets they so closely resemble, while the 
ents resulting in the Fast-Woven enable them to stand inter- 

















values her complexion should ever. be-without: it, as it is of tone, and 
INVALUABLE at all SEASONS for keeping the | magni: ——- q 

. “* Louis,” and the wear of every lS uality to the best guaranteed. 

SKIN SOFT ond BLOOMING NOTE WELL !—The word’ “ LOUIS ”- in conn on with the Velveteen is spelled 





us, London, E.C., 
Supply all Qualities and all Shades at most Reasonable Prices. 





y] “ Ts decidedly superior.” — 
ON S Tue Lancer. 


TAKE NO OTHER. 


CORN FLOUR “tic 
IS THE BEST. =. 
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